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note book. In order to escape futile argument, the justness of the term progress can 

be overlooked for the moment. We do know that art changes. Perhaps the suc- 
ceeding changes are the result of the instinct common to all men to seek freedom from 
rules. [his instinct seems to be intensified in the artist in direct proportion to his originality, 
for no sooner is an esthetic rule laid down by those who wish to impose upon the world 
their standards and no others, than up springs an artist to break it. 

The artist’s habit of breaking the rules set down by the makers of fixed standards does 
not spring from the fact that rules are made to be broken. He finds dogma a bond upon 
his imagination, and before he can work at all, he feels the necessity of mental and spiritual 
freedom. Intuitively he knows that ideas concerning painting and sculpture are not standard- 
ized until the quality, which the officials wish to confine within the limits of a rule, has 
lost its living force. 

Since esthetic theories based upon art are not translated into words until after the 
creation of the works that inspire them, by the time a clear deduction of a theory has been 
made the artists have already turned away from the source of it. The imitators in the 
various succeeding movements of art, as they are called, reason from ideas which they 
receive through the ears. The genuinely creative artist, on the other hand, reasons from 
ideas received through the eye. He receives his ideas in terms of form and color and 
conveys them in the same terms, and what he takes from the art of his predecessors as well 
as what he gives back to art does not become sufficiently cooled to be formulated in words 
until its value as working material for the artist has passed. 

Once removed from its natural element of visible terms and translated into words, the 
productive theory of art ceases to be a living issue for the painter or the sculptor. It has 
become a portion of the history of the past. People accept it and repeat it, feeling con- 
tentedly safe in the repetition. As soon as this happens, the instinct of the herd to form 
an academy acts upon the idea, and it is moulded and hardened into a rule. While the 
imitators and the blind argue and discuss and uphold the fixed rule, the more inventive 
minds have escaped to make new discoveries and to start the whole process afresh. 

The imitators and academicians begin all over again to fight the new ideas until the 
danger of their being accepted is clearly apparent. They then move up the old forsaken 
academic camp to the site left vacant by the moderns, raise their banners over the safely 
accepted idea and ask the people to observe their progress. But alas, age has already come 
to what was once the new idea, and the academy, physically in a different position, is 
spiritually just where it always was, hanging to the tail of the kite. 

If this process represented progress, then every new idea would be greater than the 
idea which it succeeded, but to understand the inevitable changes, it is first of all necessary 
to realize that the question of better or worse is beside the point; nor would it be exact to 
say that the new idea is the result only of the natural changes in life and conditions. 
Undoubtedly, changes in conditions affect it, but what affects it as much as anything else 
is the natural habit of man to become bored with the same idea. There is a limit to what 
he can squeeze out of a theory or an idea, and when that point is reached the artist turns 
to something new, leaving the squeezed ideas behind for the academicians and dogmatists 


to include in their book of rules. ForsBes WATSON. 
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GEORGE BELLOWS 


By permission of the New York World 


HE death of George Bellows on January 8th at the Post Graduate Hospital in 
New York brought to an end the career of a painter whose history is quite excep- 
tional in the annals of American art. When Bellows came as a young man from 
Columbus, Ohio, to New York City, he brought with him a thoroughly American feeling 
for life, a natural gift for drawing, and comparatively little sophistication in art. For- 
tunately, he came in contact with the most inspiring teacher of that day, Robert Henri. 
Henri recognized the gifts of the young artist, and a friendship developed between the 
two which enabled the teacher to be at once frank and sympathetic. The training of this 
talented young artist, begun with Henri, continued under entirely American influences and 
conditions. From early j in his career Bellows displayed native force, energy, courage and in- 
itiative. When he first began to exhibit, the more timid members of juries (the what-are-we- 
coming-to school of thought that is always with us) were horrified at his boldness and pace. 
There have been few American artists who during their lives have imposed their point 
of view more thoroughly on the public, and for years Bellows has been a kingpin in all big 
exhibitions. Juries and directors, far from their former doubts and reluctance, have been 
anxious to get his pictures everywhere. He has been in many controversies, but he had a 
genial personality and was much beloved among his fellow artists. 

To a remarkable degree, Bellows had the painter’s gift. He loved life with an easy, 
tolerant expansiveness, and he did not restrict himself to a specialty. A born painter, he 
painted everything, as most of those painters who are born, not made, have done. His 
energy impelled him to try many mediums and many _ subjects — drawings, lithographs, 
illustrations, portraits, landscapes, nudes, street scenes, prize fights, and polo games. From 
the day when the famous “Forty-winie Kids” drew down fury and admiration upon the young 
painter, Bellows never failed to arouse visitors to exhibitions in which he took part. 

His output has been prodigious, and most of it has not been in precious studio arrange- 
ments. He has expressed his sense of life—American life, with its exuberances, its humors, 
its vulgarities and its vitality. For a man not long past his youth, Bellows had made a 
remarkable reputation, and the sum total of his works constitutes an extraordinary achieve- 
ment. In forming his style, Henri was the main influence, and the ideas of art received 
from Henri remained essentially unchanged to the end. Although based on similar con- 
ceptions of art, Henri’s painting and that of Bellows have developed differently, accord- 
ing to their different temperaments. Curiously enough, although Bellows never went to 
Europe and developed his gifts in entirely American surroundings, he responded sympa- 
thetically to the art of several Europeans. Manet and Goya must have had a decisive 
influence, and probably Daumier. 

The qualities in Bellows, as a painter, that linger in the mind after seeing many of 
his pictures, are essentially American and essentially personal. This outstanding figure in 
American art was like other painters, inasmuch as his work proclaims his preferences, but 
in the end it is not Henri or Manet that one thinks of in looking at his work, but Bellows. 
He took an understandable pride in being the native product of his own country. 

Henri taught him, when he was still fresh from Columbus, how much material there 
is for the artist in the everyday life that is all about us, and Bellows tried his hand at 
innumerable New York scenes, leaving a record of metropolitan city life that showed an 
ardent dramatic sense in painting. Like Henri, Bellows had interest beyond his own pro- 
duction. He fought the battles of many other artists and was always unafraid to give to 
his fellow American painters the credit that he felt they should have. He felt none of 
the snobism that is the weakest element in so much American appreciation of American 
art, and his death not only removes from our midst an ambitious, gifted and courageous 
painter, but a man who brought the weight of his reputation and the force of his personality 
to the support of native production in art. 

ForBES WATSON. 
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ANDRE DUNOYER DE SEGONZAC 


By WALDEMAR GEORGE 


O place Segonzac’s work in the tradition of 

French painting or to define its role there 
is not difficult. The history of our French national 
art is a ceaseless conflict of counterbalancing and 
contrary elements. [hese two elements can _ be 
classified as classicism and romanticism, or as 
Nordic, Flemish or Dutch influences opposed to 
Latin. At the close of the great century, when the 
stamp of the Roman School was so brutally felt, 
it was a man of northern origin, the Flemish 
Watteau, a true heir of Rubens, who, by com- 
municating to it a new life force, revitalized 
French painting. And when in the last century the 
pupils of David, oversaturated with the principles 
of classicism, had reduced their work to pure for- 
malism, it was England which came to our rescue. 


First to Géricault and then to Delacroix Boning- 
ton and the landscapist Constable revealed the 
science of color, and helped at a later date toward 
the birth and development of our glorious Berbizon 
school. And still later it was toward Turner and 
Jongkind, an Englishman and a Dutchman, to 
whom the young Impressionists turned. 

Courbet represents the violent reaction of an 
art, if not intuitive (the master of Ornans was a 
savant painter) at least materialistic, corporeal, 
voluptuous, as opposed to the purely cerebral art 
of David and Ingres. One may find, moreover, 
that the intellectual art of the meridional regions 
finds its logical counterpart in the more sensual art 
of the north. 

In the art of our own day these two elements 
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may be represented by Picasso and Segonzac. On 
the one hand, it is the Spaniard who is directing 
his eyes toward Raphael, toward Ingres, toward 
Pompeii and toward ancient Greece. ‘This painter, 
whose conscious and voluntary art attests inspira- 
tion incessantly disciplined by rule, a law personal 
to himself, is a creator of forms. In a fictitious 
space he manipulates all those animated details and 
abstract colors which are the product of his intel- 
ligence. On the other hand, in Segonzac we find 
a Frenchman born in the Ile de France, in love with 
Rembrandt and the masters of the Netherlands. 
Segonzac and Pablo Picasso form the two poles of 
modern painting. I am going to tell here why 
Segonzac seems to me a force essential to its 
development. 

Not by age alone does he belong to the generation 
of Picasso and of Georges Braque, the generation 
which has followed that of Matisse, Friesz, Vla- 
‘minck and Derain. In no manner has Segonzac 
undergone the influence of the environment that 
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has surrounded him. In so far as his work is con- 
cerned, he has derived no benefits from the lesson 
of the fauves. He did not approach the complex 
problem of color with the ardor of his predecessors. 
He took no part in the cubist movement. From the 
very beginning his individuality sharply asserted 
itself. Certain analogies may indeed be set up be- 
tween Segonzac’s first pictures and those of a 
Gleizes or a Le Fauconnier, which date from the 
same period. In them one finds the same effort 
to organize the surface of the picture by a schematic 
arrangement of contrasting volumes. But the 
affinity of Segonzac with the cubists of the second 
zone is limited to this. His effort at synthesis and 
at concentration rests rather upon a narrow joining 
of horizontal planes, of which the Impressionists had 
respected the perspective grouping. 

A dense, rich, sumptuous massing of pigment 
sometimes placed with a palette knife completes the 
unity of these canvases. Segonzac naturally reduces 
all the subjects he chooses to a state of pictorial ele- 


ments. It would be vain to search for any contra- 
dictory technique in the products of this painter. 
Analytical study, such as the cubists conceived it, 
is not precisely his interest. While some of his con- 
temporaries were making a visual tour of objects, 
practising optical synthesis, isolating bodies in a 
luminous surrounding, endeavoring to restore to the 
cactile element all its former prestige by employing 
local colors to the exclusion of all others, or by 
introducing upon their surfaces foreign materials like 
fragments of newspapers, corrugated paper, or the 
covers of match-boxes, Segonzac was breaking up 
his surfaces with broad brush strokes, and was 
painting his Boxers, his Reclining Nudes and _ his 
spacious landscapes. [he harmony in his can- 
vases is low toned, almost monochrome. As yet one 
cannot distinguish in them the aim to vitalize planes 
by that opposition of light tones with dark, an effort 
which at times evokes Caravaggio, and which is 
evident in his most recent canvases. “The emerald 
greens, the grays, the ochres, the earth colors, the 
scale of browns-bitumen, Havana, red-brown and 
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Van Dyck, form his whole palette. Can the range 
of such a color scheme be denied? For many years 
I myself carried on a campaign in favor of so-called 
“pyure color” painting, such as it was understood by 
the Impressionists. Rightly or wrongly, I used 
to identify the evolution of modern painting with 
the evolution of colored pigment. ‘Thus considered, 
painting seemed to me to be polychromy, to be the 
language of color. In support of this thesis I 
called forth the glorious examples of Eugene 
Delacroix and Edouard Manet. Manet, one re- 
calls, quitting the studio of the painter —Thomas 
Couture, where the usage of nutshell browns was 
de rigueur, asserted his right to oppose without 
transition clean and vivid colors. Manet based this 
right upon nature. “lo support his contention he 
invoked visual truth. In order to. render more 
truthfully perceived sensations the Impressionists 
devised their color scheme. Although the excessive 
favor which brown has enjoyed in modern paint- 
ing may be looked upon as retrogression, as a renun- 
ciation of the chief conquests of our predecessors, 
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even as a tendency tiresome to facility, one cannot 
hold Segonzac responsible for this crusade against 
color. To reduce the history of painting, as Mr. 
Huntington Wright does in his book Modern 
Painting, to the evolution of color, a function of 
light, is to narrow in singular fashion its whole 
domain. ? 

The sombre painting of André Derain denotes 
the search of novel effects. It reveals a new esthetic 
curiosity, to use an expression consecrated by Bau- 
delaire. The painting of Segonzac is the exter- 
nalization of a latent interior feeling. Moreover, 
if it remains possible of renovation, its evolution is 
not arbitrary nor a matter of hazard. Never in 
the work of Segonzac does one find successive man- 
ners. His work forms a perfectly compact and 
homogeneous bloc. His very first efforts reveal in 
a potential state the fundamental virtues which are 
manifest in his latest canvases. Sheltered from ex- 
ternal influences by the fine temperament of a 
painter, the finest perhaps and the most authentic 
we have seen since Vincent Van Gogh, whose pas- 
sion and fecundity he possesses, Segonzac has been 
able to produce pictures sharply distinctive in char- 
acter. Is he, as some have said, a descendant of 
Courbet? ‘There does exist, without doubt, a cer- 
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tain relationship between the landscapes painted 
by the master of L’4telier and the subject matter 
of our contemporary. ‘There is the same _ thick 
and heavy surface. Often the spectator dis- 
tinguishes the theme only after absorbing the colored 
impression, which relegates to the background all 
representational idea. But Segonzac uses, or until 
very recently used, tones more closely related than 
those of the Ornans painter. His color possessed 
the patina of high-fired pottery. His planes over- 
lapped, his objects did not stand out from a back- 
ground designed to emphasize their values, because 
this background, in certain instances, assumed an 
importance equal to that of the principle motif. 
Segonzac’s output included still lifes, landscapes, 
compositions, a series of water colors, pen drawings, 
and album of etchings, and illustrations for Tristan 
Bernard’s Tableau de la Boxe, Roland Dorgéles’ 
Les Croix de Bois and for Gustave Flaubert’s 
Education. Sentimentale. As his art ripens and 
develops, it gains in depth and intensity. Still lifes, 
landscapes, and compositions in monochrome of the 
beginning become darker, but at the same time 
more sonorous, more richly orchestrated. Segonzac 
reduces each object to the state of a pictorial ele- 
ment. Is that to say that he disembodies them? In 
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endowing them with a new life, the life of painting, 
he restores to them, on the new plane of art, all their 
salient qualities. He paints little earthenware jugs, 
whose roughened surface he renders marvellously. 
He paints carrots in brickish pink; he paints a litre 
of wine, a peasant platter, a soup tureen in faience, 
sober, simple, rude, familiar forms. He paints Ja 
Metairie, its heavy masses against a sky of turquoise 
blue. He paints the Allée d’arbres, with branches 
spread out like fans and massive trunks in a soil 
enriched by rain. He paints winter landscapes and 
evokes the damp and naked earth blanketed with 
velvet moss. He paints lacy, skeleton-like bushes, 
with their thin bones in profile. His latest land- 
scapes, views of churches placed at the edge of two 
roads, are brighter, more luminous, more “‘écrits.” 
Segonzac gives the lie to those who would pigeon- 
hole him and place his work in a single category, 
or who would deny him the title of colorist. He 
knows how to make some bit of sky in a corner of 
a canvas burst out with radiant light. He knows 
how to match his reds with blues and sea-greens. 
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He is bold enough for any effect. He integrates, he 
incorporates a color in his canvas without even 
caring to justify it by restraint of tone. In his 
Nude with Parasol, the spot of vermilion throws 
a gay, sonorous note into the centre of the picture. 
From the Boxers, from the Drinkers to the Grandes 
Baigneuses of 1922, including the nudes of women, 
we may follow all his compositions. 

The Drinkers reveals Dunoyer de Segonzac in 
full possession of his powers as a painter. The scale 
of his palette appears limited; but it is composed 
of rich, generous colors. A picture painted with 
a full brush, its volumes modelled by the lights, its 
contours traced with a wish to express the quintes- 
sence of a form and to throw into relief its salient 
characteristics, the Drinkers is, perhaps, a unique 
specimen of robust, healthy art, of realism brutal 
but broadened by an understanding of the earthy 
atmosphere of the people. “These humble peasants 
by Segonzac will some day take their place in our 
museums alongside Louis Le Nain’s austere 
villagers. 
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Nudes of women reclining either alone or in 
groups of two, incrusting the grass with their deli- 
cate, flexible bodies; nudes contorted and twisted 
and stretching out with abandoned relaxation— 
these serve Segonzac as a pretext for studies of 
form of rare boldness of conception. He _ twists 
them, elongates them, adapts them to his precon- 
ceived rhythm. Out of that mass of legs and 
buttressed torsos arise structures which suggest 
comparison with the dynamism of the Baroque. 
With his violent effects in chiaroscuro, his forms 
literally broken by shadows, which literally conceal 
the essential parts, his lines traced with fullness, 
his vast polyrhythmic movement, drawing into its 
tumultuous whirlpool human forms and landscape 
forms, mixing forth in a sort of symphony in colors 
of earth, evoking Caravaggio. Segonzac is no con- 
structor according to the creed of the neo-classicists. 
“Tart, c'est ce qui tourne,” said M. Bouguereau. 
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Neo-classic French painters are against taking ac- 
count of this vain assertion. They bore holes in 
their surfaces; they make their plastic surfaces turn. 
After the example of Daniele de Volterra, that 
clumsy pupil of the great Buonarotti, they bu 

up bodies generously sculptural in structure. As 
for Segonzac, he remains a painter. He trans- 
lates spatial forms to his surfaces and respects the 
inherent qualities of his medium. His technique 
assures and cements the unity. As a water-colorist 
Segonzac delights in harmonies made of transparent 
tones—blues, greens and grays. An armature of 
design supports these torrents of diluted color. The 
drawings—nudes, landscapes, boxing scenes, and 
the moving series of war sketches, merit a special 
study in themselves. Segonzac looks upon these 
drawings not merely as preliminaries or even as 
sketches for pictures, but as finished works produced 
by specific principles. With a fine arabesque, run- 





DRAWING 


ning hand, made up of linear traits and at times 
heightened by a sharp touch of wash, these draw- 
ings, seemingly made with a single penfull of ink, 
impress us by the economy of means employed and 
the freedom exerted by the artist in their prepara- 
tion. They reveal to us and expose his method 
of working. Segonzac scrutinizes the form. His 
numerous repentances are witnesses to his scrupu- 
lousness. In these landscapes scratched with a few 
penstrokes on a scrap of paper he most closely ap- 
proaches the Dutchman Van Gogh. 

In his war sketches, which, with a few drawings 
by Luc Albert Moreau, remain the only works of 
art that the war brought to life in France, Segonzac 
has succeeded in making the long martyrdom of 
the Infantry live for us. He shows us the infantry 
soldier on guard mount, in the first line with gun 
in hand, or off duty, under his helmet. He drew 
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the dead and wounded entangled in the barbed 
wire, the land torn up by German shells, the up- 
rooted trees, the trenches in disorder. . . . He was 
the painter of this cruel, useless, modern warfare. 
He gave us its typical aspects with a truly excep- 
tional piety and sense of the tragic. 

Here is a great artist who has risen to style with- 
out recourse to stylization or imitation of the great 
masters of the past, by the single virtue of im- 
petuous talent and innate gift. Segonzac is a happy 
genius. He has succeeded in escaping the peril of 
intellectualism. He forms a counterbalance neces- 
sary for the equilibrium of contemporary French art. 

It is well that opposite Picasso, the most cerebral 
of today’s painters, should arise a Segonzac, whose 
fertile, vigorous, generous work retains the accent 
of the earth and attests the physical health of French 
painting. 
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FROM A MEXICAN PAINTER’S NOTEBOOK 


By Dieco RIVERA 


(Translated by Katherine Anne Porter) 


Ht in Mexico, I find that very simple intui- 
tive persons, in common with a_ highly 
sophisticated and prepared type, accept my way of 
painting. But the bourgeois mind (here as elsewhere 
called “cultured,” I believe) does not. ‘This bour- 
geois mind of Mexico is of a special virulence, for 
being mixed in race for only a few generations, it is 
also lamentably mixed in its “culture.” It is, in a 
word, saturated with European bad taste, the finer 
European influences having been almost wholly re- 
jected by the Creole of Mexico. 


As intellectual arrogance and spiritual under- 
standing are always enemies, this bourgeois has not 
really comprehended anything, and has remained in- 
sensible to the atmosphere of art about him. He 
has not only aspired to be altogether European in 
the manner of his ill-chosen masters of art, but he 
has attempted to dominate and deform the esthetic 
life of the true Mexican (the Indian, who pos- 
sesses his own heritage of classic art) and his fail- 
ure to do this has created in his mind a profound 
rancor against all native things, all art expression 
truly Mexican. He has so fouled the atmosphere 
that for a century art in Mexico has been almost 


stifled. 


He accepts without discrimination the dubious 
cultural influences of Europe, not only in one style, 
nor from one country, but from all. A mon- 
strous school has thus been created, as one may 
see by a glance at our popular Academy exhibi- 
tions. This catholicity of corrupt appetite has 
spoiled his palate for the pure beauty to be found 
in America. When he encounters anything so 
natural and limpid, so foreign to his taste, he is at 
a loss to classify it. Not being tainted with the 
flavors he loves, he regards it with enmity, and 
rejects it. If you should ask him for a reason, he 
would answer, in effect: “Indian art? Absurd! 
What can a peon know about beauty?” For being 
in the main Spanish, he even now confuses race with 
class, and has not learned the difference between 
an Indian and a peon. He is, in Mexico, as bad 
a student as he was a teacher. 


This Indian esthetic is not proletarianism in art, 
as it has been called. It is above all not a new 
aristocracy in art. It is a profound and direct 
expression of a pure art in relation to the life which 
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produced it, a relation not obscured by petty cults, 
or corrupted with theories. It is produced whole 
and elect from the natural sources of art, human 
experience and human emotion grounded in a 
spacious sense of beauty. ‘The artist is always the 
aristocrat of life, one whose sense of responsibility 
for his work is absolute. 


When I began my life as painter, I made exact 
copies from nature. I copied rather well; but 
very shortly they failed to satisfy me, for even at 
that time of first youth I felt the presence of the 
divine mysterious core hidden within the visible 
spectacle of the world. “Through contemplation of 
the great works of art, above all in the ancient 
sculpture and architecture of my own country, 
Mexico, I began delving through to discover this 
core, the very armature of these things. For when 
I had copied them, without wisdom, through the 
eye only, the life went out of them, and I saw only 
a shallow surface of related planes, without mean- 
ing or emotion. In this way I saw that my copies 
of nature were also meaningless, because I had failed 
to capture any element of inner life: the dynamics 
of forces, actions and resistances striving to balance 
each other in harmony with the laws of the visible 
universe and the secret soul of man. So my life as 
painter has been a search for the most personal, 
intimate and rhythmic way to express this archi- 
tectonic or constructive sense which I perceive as 
the base of all creativeness. 


In my early days in Paris I was first the disciple 
of Picasso, and later his friend. Above all others 
Picasso is the modern painter who most frankly 
worked to make a painting with purely plastic ele- 
ments. He is also the only modern painter who 
formed a style undeniably new. MHardly a painter 
who came after him escaped his influence. 

This point of view without precedent, this new 
style of Picasso, was called Cubism by the 1900 
school of painters, by the critics, and by the docile, 
imitative public. It became in time an honorable 
word, as it was already an old one as applied to the 
style of the Dutch painters of his time by Erasmus 
of Rotterdam: “J/s sont remarquables par leur bon 
facon d’exprimer le cubisme des choses qu ils 
peignent.” 


[t is true that Cubism was created by analytical 
observation, and was developed by analysis, until 
the :ater painters in this method were justly accused 
of being “cerebral” and precious. They replied that 
their way of seeing was superior to what they 
termed optical painting. And they were right. But 
since then the means have been simplified. The 
Cubist painter pre-creates his subject, instead of 
merely copying it, and it is this which links Cubism 
with the classical tradition. For this reason, too, 
the Cubist painters who are evolving styles which 
apparently have departed from the principles of 
their earlier work are said to have abandoned 
Cubism, when as a matter of fact they are following 
the natural evolution of those principles into the 
final plastic stage. 

For me now, Cubism seems too intellectual, more 
occupied with virtuosity, with technical rarities, 
than with the natural fluidity of design supported 
by a fixed law of inner structure. That is why 
the characteristic aspects of Cubism gradually dis- 
appeared from my work, though it retains the 
original point of view. I still believe that Cubism 
is the most important single achievement in plastic 
art since the Renaissance. 

(Shall I modify this by excepting the genius of 
the reasoning Cézanne, and the intuitive Renoir, 
whose paintings contain all the elements of art? 
But this does not change my opinion, for the genius 
of Picasso was in this, that he saw clearly and 
explained for the first time in modern life that 
hidden universal structure which other great artists 
had perceived but only hinted-at.) 


Classic art has always been pre-creation, not 
copying. It has been produced in harmony with 
an internal spiritual rhythm, and has never occu- 
pied itself with simply reflecting images of an ex- 
terior world. So long as there are those to say, 
when facing a work of art done in obedience to this 
law: “But I hate that, I do not understand it!” so 
long will there be painters who have not the courage 
and scorn to ignore this phrase. So they continue 
to be painters and not artists. But they should not, 
they really should not’ make a banner of their 
shamelessness. 


A painting that is only a small fragment of 
nature seen objectively under a certain aspect is 
merely a minute reflection of the painter’s personal 
vision, and consequently, no matter how complete 
its reality, nor how impressively done it may be, 
it will never be a true work of art. 


is 


Because classic art does not concern itself with 
copying the exterior world, but expresses the inner 
world through the vibrations of the painter living 
in harmony with the forces surrounding him, it 
follows that his true medium shall be found in 
the plastic materials which compose his own nature. 
Therefore all classic art is on the one hand uni- 
versal, related, and complete, while on the other 
hand it is intensely personal and particular so far 
as geographical, ethnic and physical conditions are 
concerned. Circumstances surrounding the artist 
at a given time may determine his mode of expres- 
sion, but not the inalterable principle of it. 


It is possible to discern in a work of art, whether 
of Chinese, Hindu, Mexican, Greek or Italian 
origin, that the details pertaining to the dynamic 
structure are in every case identical; while the sur- 
face aspect will be totally different in each one, even 
though the same technical means may have been 
employed in the execution. 

An altar painting by Cimabue, an ancient Mexi- 
can religious sculpture, an Assyrian bas-relief are 
by this found to be perfect works of art because 
they have been produced out of the necessities of 
a profound conviction, an ideal projected in com- 
plete obedience to the impulse from which they 
sprang. If for Cimabue the motive was Christian 
sentiment, for the Mexicans the cosmic mysticism, 
for the Assyrians the all-powerful and absolute 
cruelty, yet their knowledge of esthetic principle 
was identical. 


These divergences in the outer forms often make 
the art of one race almost inaccessible to its neigh- 
bor, the most precious symbol of beauty to the one 
may be the absolute form of ugliness to another. 
Only the man who has reached a high degree of 
development can apperceive the essence, the emo- 
tion of an unfamiliar beauty through the alien 
surfaces. 


‘Today the boundary lines of esthetic understand- 
ing are set beyond any territories dreamed of by 
the ancients. Modern men, living in cities of 
fabulous size, laced together with highly charged 
nerves of communication, can no longer cherish a 
narrow ideal in isolation. 

Being the product of a great spiritual evolution 
— yes, I insist that all recent evolution has not been 
“mechanical, materialistic’—he has come in con- 
tact with the expression of all races, from the 
Hellenic to the Esquimo, and can, with versatile 
sympathies, enjoy at the same time all modes of 


art, not from an electric point of view, but because 
the modern man is, in the special sense of the 
word, more human than his ancestors. 

These highly developed and sensitized persons are 
few: the day of the race of Overmen is far off. 
When a man has not reached this plane, and if 
further, by a mixture of chemically hostile bloods 
he has deteriorated, and lost his instinctive natural 
tastes (for bloods are subtle, and corruptible as 
art!) this man, individually or as a social unity 
cannot apprehend the artistic forms of a pure and 
strong race. “These ‘“‘cultured”’ unhappy people take 
kindly to that type of art of which the particular 
attribute is a sentimental flabbiness. A heroic, stern 
and challenging beauty antagonizes them, because 
valor, orientation and order are foreign to them. 
If they live in order at all, it is either by concerted 
enforcement of numerous petty rules on which they 
can lean without moral responsibility, or by the 
iron hand of political dictators. “This is because 
they cannot come to terms either with life or with 
art, they cannot fuse the inner and the outer world 
into a body balanced, proportioned, and free. ‘The 
visible world is too strong for them, and in the inner 
world they fail to find themselves, they cannot 
identify their own souls, for each one is a mask. 
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This is why, in America, social and artistic de- 
velopment alike depend on individuals of occidental 
races, or the Jewish (not the Latins, who are 
decayed with artificial cultures) transplanted and 
well rooted in this continent, or the members of 
unmixed, autochthonous races, who today produce 
examples of a marvellous popular art in Mexico. 
This saying excepts, again, the few rare personalities 
which have developed into modern men, a type that 
is above classification and beyond geographical boun- 
daries. “hese have regained the pure freshness of 
their primitive instincts, combined with civilized 
intelligence, those two elements which are never at 
war. I have seen a Mexican Indian from Oaxaca, 
and a North American of the most civilized type, 
agree upon the merits of a piece of ancient primi- 
tive sculpture with the same direct and unerring 
judgment; instinct and consciousness in flawless 
union. 


It is the cultured bourgeois who scoffs, wavering 
this way and that, afraid alike of his instincts and 
his reason, who can be stampeded into all sorts of 
absurd positions by one artistic fad after another; 
but you in the United States must be as well ac- 
quainted with him as I am. 
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CHINESE PAINTING AND WESTERN EYES 


By CHARLES DownincG Lay 


NTICIPATION of a new experience often 
leads us to fortify ourselves to meet it. We 
try to avoid being taken by ‘surprise and over- 
whelmed by the rush of new thoughts and new 
sensations. ‘This preliminary activity influences the 
impression when it comes and must be taken into 
account in forming our conclusions. What may we 
expect for instance at the exhibition of Chinese Art 
now at Columbia University? In what way will 
the art of a civilization so different from ours speak 
to us? 

The satisfaction of curiosity, the gathering of the 
facts of a different life, are indeed an agreeable oc- 
cupation for the intellect; but what will the emo- 
tional experience be when we see Chinese art? Will 
it arouse us with its breath of vitality, as modern 
art does, or will it be as meaningless to us as the 
conventional gestures of the Eastern theatre? Must 
we become accustomed to it, have our mind satisfied 
with its forms, before we begin to enjoy it and feel 
that it has as much meaning for us as for the Chi- 
nese artist who did it? 

We know the Chinese discard our precise style of 
perspective and are not bound to a fixed point of 
view. Our Western customs are supposed to hold 
us to the hard conditions of a scientific perspective. 
We do not, as they do, show in one picture a num- 
ber of objects which cannot be seen at the same in- 
stant. [his was, indeed, done in the Renaissance in 
a way that we consider naive; but there is nothing 
of naiveté in the Chinese neglect of perspective, or 
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in the representation of things which cannot be seen 
in one flash of the eye. We seem too much limited 
to the vision of the snapshot camera and do not al- 
low fancy to put dull facts in a more stimulating 
order. 

‘The Chinese disregard facts, or one might say, 
bare statements of facts, in other ways. “They are 
never bothered by the questioning of the Western 
artist who might say to himself, “If représentation 
be the end of art, why not copy nature exactly; 
make perhaps a cast of the figure and ¢olor it as in 
nature?” The Idealist would interrupt here to 
protest: “There is no perfect form, you must copy 
as closely as possible, but all the time improve on 
nature, making the foot not perfect as in nature, but 
perfect according to a more sensitive ideal. “There 
may be somewhere a perfect foot, a perfect leg, a 
perfect torso and a perfect arm. “These you must 
seek and combine in one figure.” From such rea- 
soning comes most of our naturalistic and sensuous 
art. “The Chinese are not so bound to anatomical 
facts, nor do they seem to look for sensual or erotic 
stimulation in their pictures. Likely enough, they 
wonder at our imitating in pictures what is so com- 
mon in everyday life. ‘We can do it, if you de- 
mand it,” they might say, “but it does not interest 
us. We prefer that the picture have more freedom 
to create by its own means a mood or an emotion in 
the spectator.” 

The painter must decide whether he will repre- 
sent the thing he paints as it may appear to the cold 


scientific eye (and we know how the stories of eye 
witnesses differ), or whether he will represent it as 
his warmer spirit sees it or as he remembers it. 
Without being literary or sentimental, we can easily 
give him freedom to paint the atmosphere, the haze, 
the rainbow, or the details of the site of a water- 
fall. Another painter may choose to indicate with 
all his power the tremendous rush of water of the 
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fall itself. This way seems more significant, and 
carries more of the essence of the scene which always 
affects us in reality with its overpowering force. 

‘The means which are suitable for use in all visual 
art, and on which it depends for its emotional effect, 
are harmony in color and form, rhythm in move- 
ment and balance of attractions for the eye. It must 
be, on the whole, such a perfect arrangement of all 
these means that it appears to us a complete organ- 
ism existing by itself. The Chinese express this 
feeling in the Six Canons of Hsieh Ho, who said 
that to be perfect a picture must have rhythmic 
vitality, anatomical structure, conformity with na- 
ture, suitability of coloring, good composition and 
must be in the classical tradition. 

‘There are many Chinese stories of pictures com- 
ing to life when the last stroke of the brush is put 
on the picture. This is, we may well believe, a way 
of saying that when a work of art is finished it 
seems, because of its perfect organization, to have a 
life of its own. 

I should like for myself to see Chinese painting 
with fresh eyes and a mind free from the suggestions 
conveyed by stray words of this picture’s mystery 
and that picture’s atmosphere. I would wish to 
hear nothing of its romantic spirit, or calm philos- 
ophy, being left free to see only what my eyes tell 
me is there. 

It is not easy to carry forgetfulness so far. Car- 
ried further it might result in attempting to see 
with the eyes of the uneducated, or in seeing noth- 
ing. I can, at least, forget all esoteric knowledge 
and go to these pictures with whatever capacity for 
enjoyment I may have acquired. Without knowing 
the periods and the sequence of the dynasties, I can 
nevertheless see something, and I can for the 
moment disregard many of the technical perfections 
of Chinese painting, such as the marvelous brush 
work, letting it stir me as it inevitably will, by the 
magic of its movement. I can try at least to enjoy 
only the emotion which I get through their funda- 
mental qualities of harmony, rhythm and balance. 

In the collection at the Avery Library at Colum- 
bia University, which has been gathered from many 
New Yorkers, there are paintings, tomb jades, early 
pottery, early bronzes and some sculpture. All are 
of great beauty, with no mediocre examples. “They 
suffer from the dullness of a museum or exhibition 
hall environment, which is as unbecoming to them 
as a railway station is to fine people. In a home 
associated with their equals, they would shine with 
a new radiance. 

There is a small picture by Wang Wei (Tang) 
surprising in its perfection. It draws the eye up 


with shapes like leaping flames, but it quickly moves 
down again to the calm spaces and horizontal shore 
lines of the lake which have a contrary movement 
and to the people with their umbrellas on the 
straight bridge at the bottom of the picture. 

Another larger picture by Wang Wei is no less 
beautiful. Mountains at the right seem to pile up 
like clouds. At the left there is a lake and distant 
hills. Trees are scattered here and there. All is 
rhythmical, moving—yet there seems to be over it 
all a great placidity and a noble restraint. It has 
more of what we call space composition than many 

Chinese paintings. 

_ Chao Mong Fu’s picture of a man riding one 
horse and leading another, is spirited. “he simpli- 
fication which it shows make one think of the Greek 
horse in the Metropolitan. It cannot be called nat- 
uralistic, yet it is most natural and expressive. It is 
a kind of classic genre painting, full of movement, 
and it is a perfect design in curves which lead the 
eye in a circular movement. 

There is a small drawing of Tung Yuan (Sung) 
of trees, back of them a lake and beyond a hill with 
more trees reaching up against the sky. It is imag- 
inative. It thrills me not because of the blank 
spaces, but because of the magical effect of the crude 
black lines, which are in one place trees—in another 
shore, and because as a design, it is simple and direct. 
It satisfies the eye with its movement and complexity 
and the mind with its expression of the spirit of such 


a place. It is impressionistic in its feeling and in 
execution, and, nevertheless, nervous, vehement, 
impassioned. 


The large picture of Mi Yu Jen (son of Mi Fei, 
1136, called by the painter The Dawn), is a grand 
design of cloud forms or of mist. It is rhythmic in 
a big way. It holds one’s attention and seems to 
feed one’s soul. “There are bamboo trees to be seen 
and other recognizable features, yet it is not a pic- 
ture of any world we know, but rather of a bigger, 
more swiftly moving world, where one may at any 
moment expect a dramatic catastrophe or a sweeter 
light to shine. As a design, nothing could be finer. 
It is simple, almost elemental, and it is this great 
merit rather than a degree of mistiness and large 
blank spaces which make it a great picture. We 


must not be led to think that, because a painter says © 


nothing on large parts of a picture that his thoughts 
are too deep or too subtle for visual transmission, 
and must be put by the spectator into his own deli- 
cate and poetic words. What the painter cannot 
tell us in the picture might better not to be guessed 
at. The Dawn is to me an expression of the dra- 
matic quality of landscape. Something is going to 





happen—is, indeed, happening—what it may be is 
no matter. 

There is a large landscape by Li Cheng (early 
10th century) characteristically Chinese in its shapes 
which means little to us, and resemble kidneys or 
footprints. Yet it is fascinatnig—-and one returns 
to it again and again with ever renewed delight. It 
is like the larger Wang Wei; a study in eye move- 
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CHU-YAN (late 10th century) 
ment. One side is of the greatest complexity, tor- 
tured shapes in endless progression cover it to the 
center line. “The other side is quiet; a lake and 
some hills. It is a good example of occult balance, 
a balance that is to say of eye movement, so that one 
looks first at the complexity, but is inevitably drawn 
to the more sure movement of the other side and to 
its restful open spaces. It seems to represent the 
infinite variety and delight of living in a complicated 
world. This, too, is a great design, how great we 
can guess if we try to think of its equal in Western 
art. There is also the beautiful picture of Mi Yu 
Ren, showing signs of the dramatic quality of his 
“Dawn.” 
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‘There are a number of rhythmic landscapes which 
seem closer to an abstract unrepresentative art than 
most of our modern attempts. - They are composed 
of a succession of similar curves, suggesting only 
diagrammatically, mountain shapes as we know 
them, yet they do represent quite perfectly moun- 
tains.and lakes and an ever varying scene, while 
they lead the eye in an endless movement repeating 
with delightful variations the same pleasing curves. 

The scrolls which we may suppose are unrolled 
by the Chinese a little at a time are fascinating to 
study. Rolling and unrolling so that only a foot or 
so of a six-foot scroll is seen at one time, the spec- 
tator has the chance to make compositions for him- 
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self, to decide which way to go to get balance, what 
degree of opening gives the most delightful eye 
movement, agreeable rhythm or the perfection of 
harmony. ‘To make such a thing seems almost be- 
yond the capacity of a Western artist. One small 
picture by Chu Yan (Sung), is unparalleled as an 
exercise in design for its deliberate playing with 
lines and strokes and dots, which are near the top of 
the picture, while below there are only a couple of 
men on horseback. ‘The scroll of Hsia Kwei is a 
naturalistic landscape reduced to rhythmical expres- 
sion without conventionalization of form. It is a 
method admirably adapted to our use today. 


A picture of Mi Fei, painted in November, 1103, 
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has a strong but imaginative realism—at the bottom 
there is a picturesque scene of rural charm, above it 
rising toward the sky, a mountain; beyond distant 
hills and the side of another mountain rising still 
higher. It seems like the first step from pure nat- 
uralism to a more passionate impressionism. 

Chang Tung Li (Tang) has the same pastoral 
foreground, with a lake at the right, distant hills 
and bold mountains rising at the left. It is viger- 
ous, becoming more frankly rhythmical. Occult 
balance and movement can hardly be more perfect. 

An early landscape without attribution is curi- 
ously rhythmical and at the same time naturalistic. 
It has exceptional largeness—a great world in which 
one may still be humble and enjoy the simple pleas- 
ures of country life. 

The picture of two geese attributed to Ma Kwei 
is more in the manner of the Eastern art with which 
we have long been familiar. It is naturalistic and 
would delight the simple minds who get pleasure in 
recognition. [he geese are as correct as Audubon, 
and the grasses would illustrate a treatise on gramin- 
ology. But the picture has other and greater quali- 
ties. It is an exercise in rhythm, in eye movement 
of the greatest subtlety and intricacy. It is smooth, 
soft, elegant and wholly delightful. 

It is not often possible to tell what attracts us 
to a picture. [here are a thousand reasons, each 
affecting us in delicate ways. Its color, its sense of 
space, its visualization of a scene in which we might 
be the chief actors or its representation and explana- 
tion by another person, are all strong reasons for 
liking or disliking. Pictures may please us in giv- 
ing a visual image of a thing we are incapable of 
seeing alone. These are aside from the literary rea- 
sons, as for instance, the enjoyment we might have 
in recognizing Oliver Twist bringing his bowl for 
more, and reconstructing for ourselves much that 
goes before and after that incident. There are few 
or none of these reasons in Chinese paintings for 
us. ‘They are not travelogue pictures like those of 
the Hudson River School, they tell nothing of scenes 
we have read about, and they give us almost no in- 
formation about the habits or dress or architecture 
or scenery of China. 

Of the millions of combinations of form, color, 
lines and spaces, there is one perhaps which unlocks 
our emotions and makes us feel that the work is 
beautiful. The means for conveying this emotion 
of beauty is, I think, in the design which, as I have 
said, gives it life for us. The appeal is more sim- 
ple in these Chinese paintings than in Western art, 
for it is to our eyes more free from other possibilities 


of delight. 
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One should go to this exhibition with a determi- 
nation to forget one’s ethnological interests—refus- 
ing to remember that the Chinese are a strange topsy 
turvy people, and closing one’s ears to the chatter 
one may hear of Sung and Tang, aim to be recep- 
tive only to the emotion which may come through 
the eyes, without the help of literary association or 
interpretive words. ‘They will, I feel sure, impress 
us all with their vitality, with the fundamental simi- 
larity of all great art—even with their modernity— 
for there are examples which might have been done 
by Western masters of the last fifty years. Any 
great master of the Christian era seeing these paint- 
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ings would be bound to recognize his spiritual com- 
rade in the painter—for hand and eye and emotion 
differ little in different races and times. “The Chi- 
nese have, moreover, an interest in landscape much 
akin to our own, of which there are no traces in 
Western art until quite modern times. 

My anticipations have been in most part justified. 
There is no need to know the history of China in 
order to enjoy Chinese painting. Nor need one 
bother to learn much of Chinese customs, habits or 
ideals, for all that one needs is to look at the pic- 
tures to know that they were painted by great 
artists and have beauty for us. 


Loaned by Mrs. William H. Moore 
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AMERICAN ARCHITECTURE IN THE 
VERNACULAR 


By A. R. Powys 


RCHITECTURE throughout the world is 
now in a state of flux. Buildings rise in all 
styles and in no styles. All the manners of the past 
are known; and the idea is still prevalent that in 
order to build nobly and truly it is only necessary 
to reproduce old forms that were fine. Here and 
there an academic study in an old manner success- 
fully shows the people how the Romans built, what 
the Greek temples were like and even occasionally 
catches something of the beauty born of the chisels 
of the masons of the Middle Ages. But for the 
most part these old forms are reproduced higgledy- 
piggledy over the surfaces of the buildings which 
rise In response to commercial or other needs, needs 
quite different from those of any other age. Sel- 
dom either consciously or spontaneously are the 
forms material to such needs allowed to come into 
being; and still more rarely are the economic forces 
allowed to combine with man’s esthetic impulses to 
produce a work of architecture as true to our ways 
of thought as were the cathedrals, warehouses, barns 
and dwellings of the Middle Ages. 

In England, of which land I can speak with 
knowledge, this description of modern architecture 
is sadly true. Let one example suffice to give point 
to this statement. Nashes’ Regent Street in Lon- 
don is gone. In the place of the unity of conception 
and the variety of form which made it famous have 
risen buildings of a very different type. “They are 
higher and more convenient for the sale of the goods 
displayed there. “They are economically of the size 
demanded by the land values. In these senses they 
are true to the age. But they are false and feeble 
as seen by those who move through the street. In- 
stead of delicately modelled plaster which was 
always gay with clean paint, instead of decorative 
motives which had become traditional, Portland 
stone cut into heavy mouldings, cornice above cor- 
nice, consoles, blocking courses, bulky key blocks, 
lion heads—forms all derived from some ancient 
work—appear in disorder from end to end of the 
street. “The cause of this is the desire of the owners 
each to make his own building richer, at least, if it 
could be no grander than those of his neighbors; a 
desire adopted too willingly by the designer. “These 
forms are unrelated to modern building methods, 
are not even applied with scholarly nicety, and the 
result is a barbarous confusion of modern custom 
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and superficial learning. The mass of English archi- 
tecture is of this kind, but there are exceptions. 
And more important still there is the school of 
thought which centers around the teachings of Pro- 
fessor W. R. Lethaby. His influence is increasing 
and reaches far beyond the shores of the small island 
which he loves so dearly. 

Professor Lethaby is a scholar and a man experi- 
enced in the realities of modern civilization. He is 
one who knows the past thoroughly, seeing deeper 
into old architecture than do those who study the 
forms which make it easy for the amateur to tell 
the work of one period from another—forms which 
grew from a variety of human needs and impulses. 
It is the civilization that produced old architecture 
and man’s ever vigorous impulse for beauty, that 
Professor Lethaby sees when he considers these 
buildings: and he holds it is as an expression of 
our life and ways lighted by the fire of our impulse 
to beauty, order and harmony, that a true archi- 
tecture can again arise. 

It has always seemed to me that in America such 
an architecture would first again appear; and it is 
for this reason that I have come to the United 
States to see if indeed I can find it either in full 
being or in embryo. 

It may be that I am not succeeding in expressing 
clearly the beliefs of this school of thought; and, 
therefore, before I tell how far my expectations have 
been justified I am about to attempt a second expla- 
nation, taking an analogy from literature to my aid. 
In the Middle Ages in Western Europe, Latin, the 
language of the Roman Empire was the universal 
medium. ‘The great written works are in this dying 
tongue. But in Architecture the new civilization 
expressed itself not as a fixed form but as one that 
changed with each political, religious or economic 
development. It was, so to speak, the common 
language of the people. It was only after the fall 
of Byzantium and in the early years of the Renais- 
sance that Latin, the language of the scholars, gave 
way to a new literature in the vernacular. Chaucer, 
Dante, Rabelais, and Shakespeare did not use the 
language of the book-learned. From the common 
tongue they made the beginnings of those great 
literatures which still continue with us as a true 
tradition—a tradition which is never a revival, 
which takes from each new generation new forms 


of expression. In England at the present time the 
position of architecture can be described in similar 
terms. “he new buildings are an expression of our 
ideals written in a language which is ill-fitted for 
that object. Our new buildings adequately serve 
their economic purposes but are disguised under a 
verbiage unfamiliar to the people, forced upon them 
by the half-learned, and popularly marvelled at, or 
held in respect almost in proportion as they are mis- 
understood. Architecture is no mystery. Yet while 
it is in the hands of quack doctors using a degener- 
ate Latin it is held to be so, and either left as too 
high a thing to be criticized by the mass of the peo- 
ple, or disregarded by them as unrelated to daily 
life. 

Lest the analogy of Literature which I have used 
be misunderstood and lest I be taken to mean that 
only the forms used by the Greeks and Romans are 
ill-suited to our day, let me at once explain that to 
clothe a building—a real workaday building—in 
any past costume is an affectation not to be in- 
differently endured. It is as inappropriate to use 
the Gothic dress as it is to use the Egyptian. Any 
such method results in falsity. Now and again, 
however, we may admire a scholarly study in a dead 
style and get a vision of the glory of a past civiliza- 
tion. In this way, now and again, a scholar may 
appreciate the beauty and skill with which a man 
learned in the Greek tongue may write a passage 
of fine prose or a poem in that language, and get 
from it some of the pleasure to be had from the con- 
templation of that long dead civilization. Such a 
work is the great Hall of the Pennsylvania Station, 
and such is the pleasure to be had from Liverpool 
Cathedral. 

It was then in the hope of finding an architecture 
in the vulgar tongue—as the English prayerbook 
has it—an architecture in the vernacular, the live 
language of the people, that I journeyed to the 
United States. I have not traveled in vain. Not 
only in little buildings of the “Jerry builder,” but 
in great works for commercial use in New York 
have I found what I sought. And here again it is 
interesting to note that as it was the language of the 
people, of the masses, that imposed itself on the few 
in the days of the ““New Learning,” so it is now the 
methods of the builder’s yards of the small house 
property, which is being developed by the master 
artists in the world of American Architecture. 


Of the great buildings of New York which are in 
this manner, the Shelton Hotel in Lexington Ave- 
nue stands out, not only as the most important ex- 
pression of this new form of art, but one in which it 
is most ably expressed. The architect to whom we 
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owe our gratitude for this work is Arthur Loomis 
Harmon. In this building the new spirit seems in- 
evitable. It appears to have used the architect as a 
medium rather than that he has understood the 
spirit and modeled his work in conscious obedience 
to its dictation. The Shelton Hotel is like some 
great Norman Castle built on all sides from the 
economic material of the district, a material chosen 
without affectation, without any set conscious search 
for a special medium. It rises in commercial brick 
from a base of stone. From this level to the very 
top of this heaped pile of bricks the material has 
suggested the design. The vertical lines are not 
enriched—as in the eighteenth century it was the 
custom to enrich the quoins of brick buildings, with 
seeming blocks of stone—but by a slight variation 
in the plane of each succeeding unit of the angle the 
vertical line is both softened and emphasized. It 
is to me a cause for slight regret that the plane 
faces of this immense mass of building have been 
nervously touched with irregularly spaced spots of 
projecting bricks. Some surface treatment of the 
even brick face may well have been desirable, but 
surely it would have been better had the slight 
shadows of these projections been arranged in an 
inconspicuous but ordered pattern. ‘The placing of 
the decorative bands and the marking of certain 
windows with rounding brick balconies are excel- 
lent both on account of their position and of their 
individual beauty. “The whole is fine architecture 
in the “vulgar tongue.” There is, however, one 
quality in the building which leaves my mind a little 
uneasy: the brick walls are a veneer applied to a 
steel frame. Brick-work, as also is masonry, has so 
long been associated in the human mind with the 
idea of great strength and of power to support im- 
mense loads that the building is in this sense a 
deception; for surely part of the pleasure to be had 
from looking at it is the same as is derived from 
Tattershall Castle in Lincolnshire, England, where 
the brick walls of the keep truly transfer to the 
earth the weight of a crushing superincumbent load. 
I do not wish to share this hesitating doubt of mine 
with others. JI am conscious that it may derive from 
prejudices I have formed in the search for a formula 
by which to judge and know flawless architecture. 
It is for the reader to decide whether there is 
justice in this suggestion. 


But the thought leads me again to consider a 
manner of building which would not only satisfy 
my uncertainty about brick and stone veneer, but 
would also be capable of achieving a new beauty. 
I have not yet seen a monumental work in this man- 
ner—a work in ferro-concrete. With this material 


it is possible to build both frame and walls. It is 
further a material itself susceptible to a variety 
of surface treatments. And again there is a long 
tradition for covering concrete with a fine veneer 
of marble, tiles or mosaic. In England ferro-con- 
crete is little used even for warehouses and _fac- 
tories, buildings with which it is in my country 
more usually associated. “This is a material well 


suited to the new development in Architecture 
which is taking place. Yet I do not wish it to be 
understood that the Shelton Hotel should have been 
other than it is. Like a medizval cathedral it 
stands, a great building inspiring others to follow 
further the impulse that compelled Mr. Harmon to 
add this hotel to the number of the notable buildings 
on the earth. 


EDGAR VARESE AND THE GEOMETRY 
OF SOUND 


By Massimo Zanotti BIANco 


T is generally conceded that there are only two 

elements in music: rhythm and melody (melody 
involving counterpoint and harmony). Certain 
musical epochs and generations have exalted rhythm; 
others have exalted harmony. ‘There was a time 
that saw the triumph of counterpoint, another, very 
near to us, that of harmony. Beyond this no one 
has thought of going. I now wonder whether it 
would not be possible to consider music under an 
aspect not implicit in rhythm and melody only; 
whether a new factor in musical construction might 
not be conceived so important as almost to assimi- 
late the elements already given, using them for its 
own ends. 

If we project an imaginary sound-mass into space, 
we find that it appears as constantly changing vol- 
umes and combinations of planes, that these are 
animated by the rhythm, and that the substance of 
which they are composed is the sonority. Might it 
then be possible to consider a musical composition as 
a succession of geometric sound-figures; as a re- 
sultant of volumes and planes whose successive pro- 
jections would give birth to architectures of sound 
whose logic would be given by the equilibrium of 
their sound vibrations and their forms? It must be 
understood that we are here dealing with music not 
from the point of view of its psychological function, 
but rather from its elementary physical aspect, thus 
arriving at a sort of musical objectivation. ‘The 
sound-mass whose weight, whose substance is given 
by the intensity of sound, would derive its move- 
ment from the rhythm which transports it into time. 
All this is nothing more than a successive step in 
the direction of that independence toward which 
music has been tending for ten years or more, toward 
the objectivation of music—the negation of roman- 
ticism—toward the exaltation of music for music’s 
sake. 
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The above considerations presented themselves to 
my mind while reading two of the latest works 
(Hyperprism and Amériques) of Edgar Varese, 
French musician, living in New York: rebel artist, 
tenacious will, indomitable individuality. These two 
works (in Ameériques one feels man’s aspiration 
toward the unknown worlds he questions), dissimi- 
lar only in dimension, are both examples of, what | 
should call, sound-geometry, the objectivation of 
music. How does Varése obtain this musical ob- 
jectivation? By subordinating the melodic and har- 
monic element and by setting in motion his sound- 
groups like masses that change in shape and intensity, 
comparable, I should say, to waves whose dynamic 
logic enters into and is one with the logic of cosmic 
phenomena. 

And the life, the movement of these masses is 
given by an original use of the percussion group 
which with Varese is an essential part of the orches- 
tral body. His musical body is divided into two 
parts: the sound-mass molded as though in space 
(the orchestra without the percussions); and _ its 
stimulus, its movement, its dynamics (the percus- 
sions). Not that the percussion group marks the 
accents nor determines the cadences. It is sometimes 
heavy, sometimes aerial. It does not, from the out- 
side, mark the accents intended to square the melodic 
design but, on the contrary, it penetrates the sound- 
masses, making them pulsate with a thousand varied 
and unexpected vibrations with an effect not unlike, 
in the field of vision, a ray of light striking through 
a crystal prism, giving it a multiple existence. 

The effect of this music is primitive. But I be- 
lieve that this impression is due, less to a barbaric 
sense of things in the artist than to the fact that he 
makes use of primary, naked elements. Varése’s 
musical objectivation is born of the complete union 
of his musical emotional impulse with the abstract 


exigencies of his mind. It must not be forgotten 
that Vareése’s first studies were mathematical. He 
now brings geometric elements into the field of 
music, as I have said before. Vareése’s rhythm is 
multiple and kaleidoscopic; his flux is continuous, 
and even when the play of the percussions stop one 
has the impression of a long syncopation. Sudden 
stops, sharply broken intensities, extremely rapid 
crescendi and diminuendi give an effect of the pul- 
sation of a very complex organism, whose life comes 
from a thousand sources. “The atonal harmony, 
crudely coloring the sound-groups, throws them 


into frigid relief, like great masses in astral space. 

Varese proves that without bringing any foreign 
element to music and without becoming “literary,” 
an ideal abstraction, conceived exactly like a geo- 
metric abstraction, can be realized musically. For 
music is, after all, a resultant of geometric relations. 
And I believe, moreover, that the highest abstrac- 
tions of the mind are music, in so far as they are 
permutations of ideal elements. I believe that there 
is a special musical philosophic sensibility which is 
the highest form of pure musical sensibility: that of 
a musician with mind nourished by the absolute. 


GIVEN TO THE NATION 


By CARROLL MORTIMER 


“T am struck, on returning from Europe,’ explains the author, “with some of the conse- 


quences of unloading private collections upon or converting them into public institutions. 
imagination plays no part in the names of pictures or artists used in these verses. 


in the Corcoran Gallery, Washington.” 


a HEY’VE begun saying in their magazines 


that I’ve got no taste, but didn’t I buy 
‘The Judgment of Paris’ by Henry Peters Grey 
and ‘Niagara Falls’ by F. E. Church? 
Ever seen Bouguereau’s portrait of 
Catherine Wolff? Well, she and I took up 
collecting together—kind of friendly 
competition. Over there’s “The Ruins of the Par- 
thenon’ 
by S. R. Gifford. A lot of our buildings 
are copied after it. It’s a famous building. 
And here’s my ‘Ave Maria’ by Walker—real 


religion, 


eh? Even the oxen seem to worship. 
I like it. Well painted. There’s education 
in it. That’s ‘The Seamstress’ by Ducamp— 


lace curtains like life. Some of our smart 

Alecs ought to come down and take a look at it. 

Then, over there there’s ‘Lovers’ Lane’ by Max 
Weye. 

I guess it was painted in Paris but it’s 

nature, straight nature. ‘That other’s 

‘The Fortune Teller of Brittany’ by Rohit. 

You know what girl’s in love, don’t you? The coals 

in the brazier, wouldn’t you think they’d burn a 
hole 

in the canvas? And if you could see the things 

they’re selling in New York—craziest rubbish! 

I bought in time when there was something 

to buy. No bunch of daubs. This is “Wm. Page, 

Artist,’ by Thos. Le Clear, 1876. 

He looks like that English Shakespeare expert— 
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They occur 


what’s his name? Stevens? Stephens? That’s it. 

I bought it just before I landed ‘The Housemaid’ 

by William Paxton. Then I’ve got an 

absolutely genuine Stuart ‘Washington.’ 

‘They say now—the people who can’t get any 

more of his—that he had a picture factory, 

or his son did, or his nephew, or somebody. 

Well, after I spent twenty-five years 

getting them together—but it was money 

well spent! I should say we do 

need art—beautiful things to harmonize you 

when you get back from the office and a man’s 

jumpy and worried. Well, I gave the whole batch 

to the nation. And they had Congressional experts 

pass on it, and they didn’t throw out a single 

picture. Passed them all. But when they had me 

out of the way, they began putting in a lot 

of crude things like that ‘Postman’ over yonder 

by a lunatic peasant named Van Gogh 

who used to eat his paints, can you imagine it? 

Then, as if that wasn’t enough they went 

out and bought in New York an awful 

green tin table with a bunch of flowers sliding off it 

smeared in raw by a certain Matisse. And they’re 
saying 

I had no taste, after I brought over 

my ‘General of the First Empire 

in a Steel Cuirass,’ by Detaille, 

and Von Horen’s ‘Lost Dogs’ and one of 

Rosa Bonheur’s best bulls. 

And those were the days when you couldn’t get even 


an empty frame through free. I don’t mind their 


adding 
“The Wood Gatherers,’ though I never was much 
for Corot. 
‘Too many on the market. 
they're fakes. May be. 
artist 
direct. Producer to consumer. That’s 
the way I got hold of ‘Paddy’s Mark,’ by Nicol, 
A.R.A. Just look at that picture! 
Haven’t you known Irishmen like that 
yourself? Yes, I guess they thought they’d got to 
add something. But when they’ve spent 
twenty-five years collecting they’ll get something 
worth-while for their money. 
you know, trustees! 
This over here is one of the 
biggest things in the collection— 
‘Lighting the Lights in the House 


Some people say 
I always bought from the 


Only, trustees— 


LeAw ee LSet E 
Courtesy of Paul Rosenberg & Co., Inc. 
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of Representatives.’ Isn’t it a credit 

to any gallery ? I had a chart made 

to tell visitors who everybody in it is— 

Barkledge, N. C., and Tracy of New York, 

and the Hon. J. $8. Morrill, Vt., 

all notable men I| used to meet quite often. 

Good likenesses, too, and an impressive moment. 

Look in on us again. I drop in frequent 

about this time, to see how things are going. 

You get my idea? I meant this to be 

a gallery for the man in the street— 

you know, the everyday American 

like me and you that know’s what’s good and 
likes it. 

That’s right! 


Good-bye. What state did you say 


you're from? 
Oklahoma? 

there, 
but they tell me it’s a great state, 
a great state!” 


Great state, Oklahoma! Never been 
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CURRENT EXHIBITIONS 


Holiday Small Pictures 


N the world of exhibitions December is an inter- 


mediate month when activities lapse a little to 
allow the holidays to pass and to prepare for the 
most active period of the year. In New York the 
artists bring out their small pictures and as Christ- 
mas approaches, the number of small pictures on 
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view becomes overwhelming. I have seen during 
this month more than a thousand small paintings. 


On the whole, however, these exhibitions of little 
pictures have not been particularly flattering to the 
state of mind of the artist, either toward his art or 
his public. A number of contemporary artists so 
frequently sell their pictures for exaggerated sums 
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that some of them appear to feel that the public is 
fortunate if it can secure a painting for a small 
amount. 


A picture which is worth selling at all might, it 
seems, represent the very best that the artist can do, 
and I am convinced that throwing all sorts of un- 
considered works into public exhibitions tends to 
lower the standing of contemporary art and to 
weaken the reputation of the artist who indulges in 
this practice. Small pictures are in great demand, 
and the demand can easily be destroyed if too many 
of them are manufactured, not because the artist 
has something to say, but because he thinks the 
holiday season is a good time to “turn an honest 
penny.” 


George Bellows 


Beginning January 29th an exhibition of ten of 
the most recent paintings by George Bellows will 
be held under the direction of Mrs. Marie Sterner 
at the galleries of Durand-Ruel, who have court- 
eously lent their exhibition room for this occasion. 
Though limited to ten canvases, the exhibition will 
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have variety. The following canvases will be 
shown; Portrait of Mr. and Mrs. Philip Wase; 
Dempsey and Firpo; A Nude; Lady Jean; Portrait 
of the Violinist, Leila Kalman;.Portrait of Eliza- 
beth Alexander; Ringside Seats; River Front; Jean, 
Anne, Joseph; The Picnic (loaned by Adolph 


Lewisohn). 


Herbert Haseltine 


On the cover of THe Arts this month is a re- 
production of the head of Suffolk Punch, a cham- 
pion horse which was modelled by the American 
sculptor Herbert Haseltine. Mr. Haseltine came 
to America to make the portraits of Cherry Pie, 
the famous race horse belonging to Mrs. Payne 
Whitney, and other horses belonging to Mr. George 
Widener and Mr. W. A. Harriman. He brought 
with him a number of photographs of the models of 
various prize-winning animals of England which 
the sculptor is making, and which will eventually go 
to a British museum. ‘The photographs, together 
with the sketches of his recent work in America, and 
a number of bronzes were exhibited in December 
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at the Whitney Studio, New York. The com- 
bination of the two suggested an interesting prob- 
lem to the reviewer, for apparently this artist has 
two almost separate and distinct outputs. 

The best of his photographs, such as Suffolk 
Punch, indicated a genuine sculptural sense. One 
or two of the bronzes, notably two small heads of 
horses, were also handsome in design. Other pieces, 
on the other hand, seem to suggest that before Mr. 
Hesaltine reached his present development, he had 
produced a great deal of rather literal and un- 
imaginative work. 


Beltran-Masses 


One of the most popular exhibitions of the month 
of December consisted of a large assortment 
of paintings by the Spaniard Federico Beltran- 
Masses. “Chey were pictures of a somewhat vam- 
pire quality, showing ladies theatrically costumed, 
or still more theatrically devoid of costume, against 
settings which a romantic moving picture fan might 
have found just too wonderful. “The paintings will 
travel to Palm Beach and in attracting popular at- 
tention should rival the bathing beauties which, «c- 
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cording to the illustrated sections of the Sunday 
papers, help to make Florida so attractive. 

‘There seems to be a character in Spain which at 
once attracts artists and eludes them. Senor Bel- 
tran-Masses makes little more than a frivolous 
effort to penetrate to the realities of Spain, while 
in another exhibition which went on simultaneously, 
another painter displayed almost the same inability 
to portray Spain and the Spaniards, as a real coun- 
try inhabited by real people, although he made a 
much more serious effort. “The painter referred to 
is the American Maurice Fromkes. Mr. Fromkes 
has worked steadily in Spain for some time and met 
with royal official success. His paintings, as shown 
at the Milch Galleries in December, evidenced a 
desire to follow in the footsteps of the late Henry 
Golden Derth. He paints with brilliant color put 
on very flatly, and achieves contrast without unity. 
One escapes from the heavy artificially scented 
atmosphere in the painting of such a painter as 
Beltran without arriving much closer to Spain. 
However, Mr. Fromkes is not alone in his inability 
to get close to the country which attracts him so 
much. 
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Ignacio Zuloaga 


When we come to native artists, men of Spanish 
blood who have lived in Spain, it is reasonable to 
expect, on the theory advanced, that they will see 
beneath the surface of the country. Apparently 
even for Spaniards Spain has its own secrets that 
it never gives up, except to a spirit in sympathy with 
them. As we have seen, Beltran-Masses, though 
Spanish, did not penetrate beneath the surface of 
Spain. At least Ignacio Zuloaga can justly claim 
a national quality in his art. His paintings are 
Spanish. ‘That they are deeply rooted in Spanish 
soil is open to argument. An interesting fact in 
the career of this visiting artist is his increasing 
interest in landscape. Senor Zuloaga told a friend 
that he would not paint any more portraits, except 
of people who appealed to him as good subjects. 
This announcement may easily lead to an even 
greater demand for portraits by him. 

His art has a bold, firm, unhesitating manner 
of presenting itself, and this manner knocks the 
public flat. Especially as in addition to the manner, 
we recognize a theatrical romanticism that any 
moving picture director could not look at without a 
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fighter immediately after he has killed a bull. 
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sense of envy. Many French and American artists 
are superior to Zuloaga in originality, sensitiveness 
and the finer qualities of painting, but Zuloaga 
has a rough and ready effectiveness, and even when 
he falls down pretty badly on the drawing of the 
figure, or when his landscapes look a little like dull 
pasteboard rocks and buildings, the outstanding 
confidence of the way the brush is swished about 
the canvas with an apparent abundance of medium 
carries the work across. 

Zuloaga’s paintings on the present occasion are 
not exhibited to the best advantage. They cry 
aloud for vast exhibition halls. Mr. Zuloaga on 
this visit shows some portraits of widely known 
Americans as well as his paintings of the Duke and 
Duchess of Alba, and at least three full length 
paintings of the famous bull fighter, Belmonte. His 
portrait of the Marchesa Casati is stage stuff and 
one or two of his nudes suggest a painter’s boredom. 
But there are plenty of pictures here in his exhibition 
to prove his capacity to make a positive statement 
of a theatrical vision of Spain. Look for a moment 
at the portrait of Belmonte, representing the bull 
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blood on the sword and splashed on the stockings 
and the little pool of it at the bottom of the picture 
is studio blood. Here in the work of Zuloaga are 
none of the real horrors of a Goya. Just as in his 
portraits, there are none of the penetratingly subtle 
characterizations.of the greater Spaniards. Never- 
theless, in his portraits of American women Zuloaga 
enters the field in which he may expect to be success- 
ful. He paints costumes brilliantly, if not with 
rare delicacy and elegance. A dress in his hands 
becomes a dress of a costumer. It glitters with 
effectiveness. Indeed, glittering efficiency is a main 
characteristic in this painter’s work. His popular 
success Is assured. 


The New Society of Artists 


At the time of going to press, The New Society 
of Artists had arranged its principal galleries of 
paintings, and while the reviewer could not see the 
drawings, water colors and sculpture, an _ oppor- 
tunity was given him to obtain a general impres- 
sion of the quality of this year’s exhibition. The 
paintings are well hung and the arrangement is, on 
the whole, just to the exhibitors. 
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Among the artists who have contributed pictures 
that add interest to this year’s exhibition are, Henry 
Lee McFee, Paul Dougherty, Randall Davey, John 
Sloan, William Glackens and Gifford Beal. ‘The 
panel of small paintings by William Glackens 
strikes the note of distinguished and joyous color 
so characteristic of Glackens’ work, and in two large 
portraits by Randall Davey there is a fresh and 
courageous attack somewhat diluted by structural 
weakness that one does not expect in an artist of 
such long experience. John Sloan’s painting of a 
merry-go-round at night is personal in viewpoint, 
amusing in detail and altogether a most enjoyable 
canvas. Iwo portraits of himself and a still life 
are the contributions by Henry Lee McFee; sound, 
solid straightforward work, and a similar note of 
thoroughness and completeness is seen in the two 
smaller still lifes by Paul Dougherty. <A painting 
of a man emptying a pail of fish represents the later 
development of that sincere artist Gifford Beal. 
There is a group of fresh impressions that might 
be called portrait notes by Robert Henri, several 
very typical specimens of the art of George Luks, 
one of which is beautiful and characteristic paint- 
ings by the other members of the Society. Board- 
man Robinson, better known for his work in black 
and white, has sent two paintings, one of which is 
a really characterful portrait. The three chief 
absentees are Eugene Speicher, Rockwell Kent and 
Maurice Sterne. 

British Art 

A widely heralded exhibition of British art under 
the auspices of the English Speaking Union opened 
at The Grand Central Art Galleries with a recep- 
tion on January 10th in honor of the British Am- 
bassador, His Excellency, Sir Esme Howard. ‘The 
exhibition is retrospective and includes the work of 
Hogarth, Reynolds, Raeburn, and in addition to 
many other celebrated painters of the past, a num- 
ber of British artists more or less official in char- 
acter of the present day. Much is made of a group 
of paintings by John Sargent, and apparently The 
Grand Central Galleries is following the custom 
established by English museums by classifying Mr. 
Sargent as a British artist. “This shows a pride in 
his work which must be very flattering to the many 
Americans who are proud of the fact that America 
has. such an internationally famous painter on its 
list of native artists. 


Rowlandson 
An exhibition which combined financial and ar- 
tistic success with a completeness that is always 
agreeable to hear about, consisted of an exception- 
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ally fine group of drawings by Thomas Row!and- 
son at the galleries of Scott and Fowles. Rowland- 
son has been so much written about that it is a little 
late in the day to expatiate on his long accepted 
peculiarly personal contribution to English art, but 
we could not resist the opportunity of reproducing 
once more a group of Rowlandson’s joyous drawings, 
and six of the works shown in the delightful exhibi- 
tion are herewith reproduced. “The group was not 
only well selected on account of the condition of the 
drawings, but also because it had great variety and 
contained the most delicate, as well as the most 
riotous, good drawing of the English master. Row- 
landson loved life. An exuberant overflowing nature, 
he had moments of extraordinary delicacy, and as 
I have written elsewhere, the most delicate draw- 
ing will be found not among the works of those who 
strive always to be subtle, but among such particu- 
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larly living artists as Rubens, Rembrandt, and on 
another plane, Rowlandson. Goya had this same 
capacity for superlative delicacy, and Daumier also. 
The bigger the artist, the greater the range of his 
refinements. ‘The artists who feel obliged to dis- 
play power and breadth in every line frequently 
are merely covering up emptiness, just as the drafts- 
man who proclaims his refinement constantly is like- 


ly to be nearly effete. . 
‘ ‘ Forses WATSON. 


Early American Portraits 


ARLY American portraits and landscapes at 

— the Dudensing Galleries indicate the awaken- 
ing interest in a period of our art which has been 
sadly neglected. These works are all anonymous 
and were painted probably in the first half of the 
nineteenth century, when the profession was largely 


in the hands of itinerant painters who travelled 
from town to town doing portraits at so much 
head, or, when the portrait business was slack, turn- 
ing their hands to carriage and sign painting. 
‘These men were almost entirely self-taught, and 
of course their work is extremely crude. It has 
none of the primitive splendor of most peasant art, 
for it was painted for a hard-working people whose 
chief interest outside of their daily lives was a cheer- 
less religion. A stiff formalism pervades it. For 
example, in the present exhibition, which contains 
portraits from many different hands, most of the 
sitters are painted from exactly the same angle. 
And yet it is extraordinary how fine many of these 
paintings are in the elements that go to make up a 
work of art. In spite of their pathetic awkward- 
ness they have a breadth that many more sophisti- 
cated painters miss entirely. In the portrait of 
Priscilla the salient facts are stated quite simply; 
the blue of the dress, the red of the chair, the dark 
background, and the delicate outline of the face are 
put dewn naturally and without any sense of striv- 
ing for effect, and each takes its place in a scheme 
of surprising breadth and balance. In the portrait 


a 


of Ella a deeper arrangement of color is carried out 
with the same unconscious perfection, and the strong 
note of red in the arm of the chair is a touch of 
which any colorist might be proud. 
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In certain cases a remarkable amount of char- 
acter is achieved. In Hannah we are face to face 
not with a type but with a real personage. “The 
artist has lost himself in his subject, and there is 
not a trace of the desire to flatter or to display tech- 
nical cleverness. It is interesting to note also with 
what unconscious tact he has reduced color and com- 
position to their simplest and severest terms to har- 
monize with the character of the sitter. 


The landscapes are fewer in number and on the 
whole less successful. Put the provincial painter in 
front of a sitter whom he had to paint with more 
or less fidelity, and he was safe; but let him give 
free rein to his fancy in a landscape, and the results 
were apt to be disastrous. However, most of the 
landscapes in the present exhibition escape the re- 
sults of unbridled poetry. Portsmouth Harbor is a 
particularly fine example, very nautical in its pale 
gray-blue, and marked by precise handling. 

Lioyp GoopricH. 
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The Kraushaar Galleries 
NUSUALLY interesting French work of the 


nineteenth century has been on view at the 
Kraushaar Galleries during December. Although 
the paintings are not all the first rank, their quality 
on the whole is high, and they have been selected 
in such a way as to form a well-balanced group. 
Easily dominating the collection is a magnificent 
Courbet, The Rocks at Ornans, a painting of ex- 
traordinary power and veracity. Against a bril- 
liant blue sky the rocks stand out, overpowering 
in their weight and mass and the luxuriance of 
their forms. ‘The color is deep and fresh, and the 
whole picture bears evidence of having been painted 
with an almost barbaric enjoyment of the strength 
and fecundity of nature. Looking at it, one can 
readily understand the disturbance which Courbet 
caused in conservative circles seventy-five years ago. 


Compared to this exuberant work, the other 
paintings seem strangely civilized. Delacroix, who 
had spread dismay in the academic ranks a genera- 
tion before, takes on some of the dignity of an old 
master. His church interior is an excellent example, 
particularly interesting because we have so few op- 
portunities in this country to see his work and to 
appreciate his position in French art. On the other 
hand, this is hardly true of Corot, who can scarcely 
be said to be inadequately represented over here. 
The landscape by him in the present exhibition is a 
respectable but not very exciting piece. Daumier 
is represented by a small painting and a group of 
five drawings. 


The work of Henri Fantin-Latour is in curious 
contrast to those already mentioned. An artist with 
a double personality, one side of his nature is shown 
in his portraits like the one in the Metropolitan 
Museum—solid and sober work, painted photo- 
graphically but without any technical fireworks. 
The other side, which was possibly caused by his 
repressions asserting themselves, appears in the two 
examples in the present exhibition—a somewhat 
saccharine romanticism usually linked with Wag- 
nerian opera. The Femme au Lys by Eugene Car- 
riere also seems rather sweet for this company. 

With Manet’s Profil de Jeune Fille, however, 
we are once more back on terra firma. Although 
hardly more than a sketch, it is a brilliant piece of 
work, with all of that suavity of touch that never 
degenerated into cleverness. Manet’s sister-in-law, 
Berthe Morisot, whose work is seldom seen in this 
country, is also represented by a portrait of a young 
girl, painted with a great deal of freshness and 
charm, and still a third young lady is contributed 
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by that other feminine member of the original im- 
pressionist group, Mary Cassatt. 


Lioyp GoopriICcH. 


The Loo Collection 
EFORE beginning an account of the C. T. 


Loo collection of Chinese antiquities at the 
Montross Galleries, it might be well for the writer 
to confess that his knowledge of Chinese art is 
extremely limited. He can recognize the fact that 
the collection is distinguished from the average by 
the great antiquity of most of the examples, and that 
it is representative of many sides of Chinese art, 
containing bronzes, porcelain, paintings and sculp- 
ture, but so far as the ability to place each piece in 
its particular dynasty is concerned, he is frank to 
confess his ignorance. 


However, he can console himself with the reflec- 
tion that it may be questioned how far an Occidental 
can really comprehend Oriental art. Critics are 
fond of saying that art speaks a universal language. 
We should thank heaven that this is only partially 
true, for art that is universally comprehensible 
would be something like Esperanto, a thing hideous 
to contemplate. It is the combination of universal 
elements with those peculiar to one time and place 
that constitutes the appeal of the work of art. 


Sometimes, in the present collection, one comes 
across a piece in which the barrier between East 
and West is completely down. Such a piece is 
the Head of a Patriarch, which might almost be 
the work of Daumier, but a more serene Daumier 
with the ability to contemplate reality dispassion- 
ately. The humor of some of the small terra cotta 
figurines also seems very close to our western way 
of seeing things. There is something essentially 
comic about these small images, as if the sculptor 
had taken a large and overpowering object like 
a horse and made it small in order to be able to 
laugh at it in safety. 


In the third room is a large dry lacquer figure, 
in which the pure and delicate modeling of the 
face and the restrained grace of the draperies do 
not need to be interpreted to the western mind. 
In this way the uninitiated can go through the ex- 
hibition, finding here and there points of contact, 
and the longer he stays the more comprehensible this 
art will seem. Gradually, if he does not try too 
hard to understand it, it will take possession of him 
—its serenity, its sense of standing solidly on the 
earth, and of being absolutely itself. 


Lioyp GoopricH. 
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THE Masters oF Mopern Arr. By Walter 
Pach. New York: B. W. Huebsch, 1924. 
($3.50.) 


NE approaches this volume prejudiced in its 

favor. It is handsomely printed and bound. 
It concludes with thirty-six admirably chosen and 
splendidly reproduced works of those painters and 
sculptors who have legitimately won the right to 
be considered masters of modern art. Included is 
a comprehensive bibliography of contemporary art, 
and explanatory notes concerning the thirty-six re- 
productions. Moreover, there is the unqualified 
recommendation of M. Elie Faure, whose massive 
history of art has been translated into English by 
Mr. Pach himself. “I know nothing more lumi- 
nous,’ asserts M. Faure, “nothing simpler and 
stronger in the critical literature of our time.” 
Yet, despite Mr. Pach’s admirable choice of men 
representative of contemporary art, despite those 
effective half-tones, despite the commendation of 
so great an authority as M. Elie Faure, I must con- 
fess that instead of luminosity, I close this book with 
a sense of confusion and inadequacy. I cannot dis- 
miss from my mind the irreverent and perhaps un- 
fair image of a Jack-the-Giant-Killer attempting 
to stuff the bloodless body of his victim into a some- 
what worn and threadbare carpet bag. 

In the present instance, the carpet bag is Mr. 
Pach’s method of criticism. He limits his text to a 
meagre hundred pages; and despite this self- 
imposed and unnecessary limitation of space, he 
seeks to trace the complete “evolution” of nineteenth 
and twentieth century art, “from the revolution to 
Renoir” to our very day. In his effort to crowd 
all the great in, he is forced into strange groupings: 
Redon and Cézanne are found crammed together in 
one chapter, and Rousseau Je douanier and Con- 
stantin Brancusi in another! In relying exclusively 
upon “evolutionary” criticism or appreciation, Mr. 
Pach is either deliberately, or through lack of under- 
standing, shirking his duties toward the men he 
praises. For more than any other manifestation of 
the spiritual life, art today is crying out for a 
fresher, more vital type of appreciation than this 
pseudo-archzology of the contemporaneous, with its 
unilluminating comparisons, its pigeon-holing and 
placing of works of art in their historical sequence, 
its insistence upon the temporal order of past, pres- 
ent and future, its fatal preoccupation with the dis- 
section of living art with the clumsy instrument of 
evolutionary determinism. 
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Since Mr. Pach has, with evident intention, re- 
frained from the inclusion in his bibliography of cer- 
tain notable essays published in THe Arts, it may 
not be amiss here to quote from one of them the 
opinion of Pablo Picasso on this very point. “I 
often hear the word evolution,” asserts Picasso 
(Picasso Speaks, THr Arts, May, 1923), “To me 
there is no past or future in art. If a work of art 
cannot live always in the present, it must not be 
considered at all. The art of the Greeks, of the 
Egyptians, of the great painters who lived in other 
times, is not an art of the past; perhaps it is more 
alive today than it ever was. Art does not evolve 
by itself; the ideas of people change and with them 
their mode of expression.” And with a simplicity, 
incisive penetration and power of intuition that are 
characteristically Spanish, this master continues: “If 
we are to apply the law of evolution and transform- 
ism to art, then we have to admit that all art is 
transitory. On the contrary, art does not enter into 
these philosophic absolutisms.” If the thoughtful 
reader gives to these statements of Picasso the sober 
and patient consideration they deserve, he may find 
that his whole conception of art undergoes a new 
orientation. From this newer point of view, in con- 
trast to that represented by Walter Pach, modern 
art is no longer merely ‘“‘the ensemble of the paint- 
ing and sculpture that tells us of the genius of the 
period,” nor is our problem of appreciation to be 
solved in “following the unbroken line that leads 
from the older classes to those of the present day.” 
Art, true art, whether ancient: or modern, we are 
just beginning to surmise, exists with inscrutable 
serenity on a plane above and beyond the limits of 
“evolution,” sub specie eternitatis. We may meas- 
ure the canvas, analyze the pigments, trace all the 
changes in technique; we may join in the current 
passion for attribution; we may dissect and tear to 
pieces the whole apparatus by which the artist works 
his miracle, but all of this frenzied activity, this 
comparing and tracing and cataloging will bring us 
not one step nearer to the secret of that eternal life 
which radiates from any real work of art. 


The great achievement of these masters of mod- 
ern art is emphatically not, as Mr. Pach seems to 
think, that they follow the unbroken line that leads 
from the classics, nor that they “have in their hands 
the making of the future.” As far as appreciation 
is concerned, it is rather that they have rendered 
obsolete the traditional methods and implements of 
criticism. ‘They are making us see reality from a 


new and unaccustomed angle. They are recreating 
our vision. By posing a new and seemingly in- 
soluble problem for appreciation, they are thus pro- 
foundly creative and life-giving. It is not that they 
conform to the high standards of the art of the past; 
rather should we say that they are recreating and 
resurrecting by recreating our very vision, the arts 
of the past, compelling us to drop or ignore what 
seemed so worthy to the eyes of the last generation, 
and revealing new life, new energies in great art to 
which the nineteenth century was blind. The very 
failure of Walter Pach, with his obsolete method, 
to give us anything more than superficial informa- 
tion concerning these masters of modern art, is one 
of the surest signs of this silent revolution. And if 
we must have “evolution” in criticism, let us never 
forget that evolution itself ‘evolves,’ and that our 
greatest need at present is the evolution of appre- 
ciation, meaning by evolution the development and 
maturity of criticism to meet the problems con- 
fronting it. 
Ropert ALLERTON PARKER. 


Diz BuppDHISTISCHE SPATANTIKE IN MITTEL 
Asien. By A. Von Le Coo. Berlin: 
Dietrich Reimer (Ernest Vohsen). 

Part of Chinese East Turkestan was in the 


beginning of our era a fertile country. The 
lands surrounding the Tarim basin were well 
watered by rivers, and where these failed, by a 
well ordered system of irrigation. he Tarim basin 
itself, however, was always a sandy desert par- 
ticularly inhospitable because traveling sand dunes 
made it impossible to establish roads or dig wells. 
But both north and south of this Taklamakan 
desert old-established trade routes lead from China 
proper, that is, from where the great wall ended, 
from what was called the gate of jade. “The north- 
ern route by way of Turfan and Karashar went 
to Yarkand, the southern passed through Lobnor 
and Khotan, from there the travelers went west to 
Persia or south to India. “These were the trade 
routes which connected China with India and the 
western countries. “Towns and villages along these 
routes flourished like modern winter resorts, en- 
riched by the continual passage of caravans and gay 
travelers. 

Not only wealth and gayety passed along these 
roads; different religions passed through on their 
way Priests who brought Buddhism from 
India trod these roads in the early years of our era; 
followers of Mani spread from Persia over Turke- 


east. 
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stan; and Nestorians later brought the Christian 
faith to the very heart of China. ‘These different 
religions, especially Buddhism and Manicheism, 
left abundant traces in the form of shrines and mon- 
asteries. Judging by the great number of temples 
found, East Tuskestan must have been in those days 
one of the great religious centers. 

All this and the whole face of the country 
changed absolutely when the rivers gradually dried 
up; the traveling san dunes invaded the cultivated 
lands, irrigation was neglected and ultimately aban- 
doned. About the year 1000 conditions were such 
that the population abandoned the country. Only 
those towns along the trade routes situated in more 
favored spots and a few oases remained poorly in- 
habited. The rest was given up to the dry, all- 
invading sand. It was then that at Tun Huang in 
one of the caves of the Thousand Buddha Grottoes 
the manuscripts, paintings and ex-votoes of the 
neighboring shrines were stored away, walled up, 
and forgotten till Sir Aurel Stein, and later Paul 
Pelliot, found and saved these precious relics. 

This drying up of the district which made the 
country uninhabitable also saved the thousands of 
interesting and beautiful objects which have been 
found in the sand. Conditions in ‘Turkestan are 
like those in Egypt, except that no tombs are found 
in which the objects of interest have been preserved. 
Families, when they gave up the fight and aban- 
doned their homes, and priests, when they closed 
their shrines, took away what was considered use- 
ful and precious. But many of the pieces which 
they discarded are treasures for us. An old shoe 
made out of brocades older than any silks in our 
museums, accounts and sealed letters of inhabitants 
whose languages even have been forgotten, often 
teach us more about the life of the early inhabitants 
of those places than more precious objects would. 
But what is better still, temples and ruined shrines 
still have frescoed walls, rubbish heaps hide pieces 
of sculpture, manuscripts, and painted miniatures, 
which the dry sand has admirably preserved and 
hidden from the eyes of vandals. 

In ancient times Eastern Turkestan wa> tbe heart 
of Central Asia. “There it was that different trade 
routes converged. For that reason it was the meet- 
ing place of all the different Asiatic civilizations. 
The Greek influence came through Gandhara and 
Bactzia; the Iranian from Persia; the Scytho-Sar- 
matian through the Mongolian nomad tribes; the 
Chinese, the Indian and many others all met in the 
different road stations round the Tarim basin. For 
this reason and because of the extraordinary climatic 
conditions Eastern Turkestan has been found one 


of the most interesting places tor excavation and 
research. The English, French and Germans sent 
expeditions. Sir Aurel Stein and Paul Pelliot ex- 
plored chiefly the places on the southern side of the 
Tarim Basin, while Griinwedel and von Lecoq led 
four German expeditions north of the T'aklamakan 
desert, chiefly in the neighborhood of ‘Turfan. 

The English expeditions have been splendidly de- 
scribed and illustrated by Sir Aurel Stein in Ser- 
india. Paul Pelliot began the publication of the 
French expedition in “Les Grottes de Touen 
Houang,’ with excellent reproductions of the fres- 
coes in the Tun Huang grottoes of the Thousand 
Buddhas; but the descriptive part of his publica- 
tion has not yet appeared. 

The records of the four German expeditions have 
been published by Prof. Dr. Grunwedel, in “A/t- 
buddhistische Kultstatte in Chinesisch Turkestan” 
(1912) and in “Alt Kutscha”’ (1920). ‘Then Prof. 
A. von Lecoq published in 1913 Chotscho, the ac- 
count of the first German expedition to Turfan in 
which he took part. Chotscho is full of magnificent 
color plates reproducing the interesting and very 
beautiful frescoes found in this ruined capital. 
Prof. von Le Cog has now published, “Die Buddhis- 
tische Spatantike in Mittel Asien.” It consists of 
three volumes and one atlas containing color plates 
and black and white reproductions. Volume one 
reproduces the sculpture, beginning with a selec- 
tion of Grandhara sculpture, of which there is a 
splendid collection in the Berlin Museum. It is 
reproduced to show the close relation with the art 
of Eastern Turkestan of which it is the direct an- 
cestor. [his volume contains further reproductions 
of statues and heads of plaster found amongst the 
ruins, and architectural details. “The second volume 
is devoted to the rare Manichaean miniatures which 
were found in the neighborhood of Turfan and 
gives valuable information about Mani, his follow- 
ers and his religion. The third volume and the 
atlas contain splendid colored reproductions of the 
wonderful frescoes which were saved and brought 
back in large numbers. 

This publication, which completes the reports of 
the German expeditions to Eastern Turkestan, re- 
produces and describes in an admirable way the 
objects brought to Berlin and is therefore called 
“The Results of the Turfan Expedition.” ‘These 
results are now exhibited in the Berlin Museum 
fiir Volkerkunde, and form not only the most ad- 
mirable collection of material for study of the early 
civilizations and religions in Middle Asia but also 
a collection of wall paintings of the greatest artistic 
interest. For the great benefit of those who could 
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not undertake the difficult and perilous voyage to 
Turfan, it was found necessary and possible to re- 
move a great number of the frescoes, mainly due to 
the great skill and care of Mr. Bartus, Dr. von 
Le Cogq’s assistant, who accomplished a most ad- 
mirable piece of work. It was necessary because the 
frescoes were chiefly found in places which had first 
to be dug out from the sand which protected as well 
as hid them. If they had been left in place the 
people in the neighborhood would immediately 
have come to scrape them off the walls, as early 
frescoes are considered excellent manure. Fortu- 
nately however they are now in the Berlin Museum 
beautifully shown. 

As it is now shown in the Museum fiir Volker- 
kunde in Berlin the collection is one of the great 
sources of information for those who are interested 
in the early art of Eastern Turkestan. It completes 
rather than rivals the collections in the British 
Museum and in the Louvre, which consists more 
especially of paintings and manuscripts. “The beau- 
tiful publication of this collection will be of the 
greatest advantage to the student and the art lover. 


5S... Boscw Rez. 


THe Nature, Practice AND History oF ArT. 
By H. Van Buren Maconicre. New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. 1924. ($2.50.) 


Here is manna for the laity. The Nature, 
Practice and History of Art—forbidding title! 
—by H. B. V. Magonigle, is a small, heavy 
book in good type on solid paper. The work owes 
its inception to a “regret that the future patrons 
of art in America, the young men and women in 
high school and college,’ are “growing up in 
virtual ignorance of art as art.” As the book took 
shape its author “determined not to make it strictly 
a text book for school use only, but so to treat it 
that it might be acceptable and useful to the laity 
at large.” 


A sufficiently clear statement of purpose, cer- 
tainly. Let us turn at once to the text. 

“Art is a positive index of the character of races, 
nations, individuals and epochs,’ Chapter One tells 
us at the start. For instance, “the chief character- 
istics of the art of the Greeks are: Simplicity, 
Serenity or Repose, Clarity, Subtlety, Grace, 
Beauty.” Similarly, the arts of Italy and France 
reveal, in each epoch, qualities peculiar to them- 
selves. “The paintings of Watteau and Boucher 
could only have been done by Frenchmen.” Un- 
fortunately “the origins of psychology of the arts 


of the East differ so widely from those of the 
Western world that they cannot be conveniently 
included here, although the arts of China and Japan 
are immensely important and have strongly affected 
the work of many Western masters, notably James 
McNeill Whistler.”’ 

Now for the qualities common to all forms of 
art. “All works of art, whether poems, musical 
compositions, works of architecture, or sculpture, 
or painting will be found upon analysis to have 
fundamental traits, qualities, principles, in com- 
such as: Design, Proportion, Balance, Sym- 
metry, Rhythm, Pattern, Harmony, Contrast, Taste, 
Style, Beauty. Some of these are more evident 
in some forms of artistic expression than in others. 

Style and Beauty are the products of Design, 

Proportion, Balance, Symmetry, Rhythm, Pattern, 
Harmony, Contrast; and Taste combines 
these elements in such a manner as to produce Style 
and Beauty.” A few definitions follow: “To bal- 
ance is to place, or keep, in equilibrium. 
Contrast is the opposition of light to dark, each 
to height, great dimensions to small, length to 
brevity, a staccato accent to a measured cadence, 
and the like.”’ 

At this point we must pause for a chapter to con- 
sider the artist himself. Another definition: “An 
artist is a practitioner of any of the arts of expres- 
sion.” During the course of history his status in 
society has not always been the same. In Greece, 
we may judge, he enjoyed a high measure of con- 
sideration. In Assyria, Babylonia and Egypt his 
identity was lost in that of King or Priesthood. 
During the Middle Ages it was merged in the 
guilds, associations, or unions, of workmen. But 
with Cimabue and Pisano it once more emerges, 
“never again to be lost so long as the printed word 
shall endure.” And next ensue five chapters in 
which we are told a little about the materials of the 
three major arts, and about the processes by which 
architect, sculptor, painter, etcher and lithographer 


mon, 


does his work, processes in at least one case ‘‘far 
too complex,” the author confesses “to attempt to 
describe here with any degree of clarity.” Should 


the future patrons of art in America be tempted 
to ask, ‘Why bother at all to describe these 
processes without clearness?” let them reflect upon 
the smallness of the book and the greatness of its 
subject. 

We have now achieved the end of part one. The 
Nature and Practice of Art are already behind us. 
In the remaining pages of the book we are to hasten 
as rapidly as we may across the twenty-five or more 
centuries that separate Ictinus, Polyclitus and 
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Apelles from Garnier, Rodin and John Singer Sar- 
gent. Of course, a great deal, nearly everything, in 
fact, that might make the history of art enlivening 
or richly informative has to be omitted, owing to 
limitations of space. “The author’s task is to strip 
history not only to her bare skin, but to her dry, 
white skeleton. We may believe that his labor 
will accomplish no good purpose, that it is futile 
and misguided, but we cannot deny that he has ac- 
complished it with skill. Here are Giotto, Bru- 
nelleschi, Donatello, Masaccio, Da Vinci, Perugino, 
Raphael, Michael Angelo and others, at least by 
name. We must not expect to find Ucello, Cas- 
tagno, Signorelli, Melozzo, Piero della Francesca 
or Antonello. Mantegna appears, but, strange to 
relate, we learn that ‘‘to modern taste the arch- 
eological flavor of his work, its constructed episodes 
and display of the erudition of the age, rob it of 
a living interest.’ This is a little disappointing. 
Somewhat farther on, at-a passing allusion to “the 
astigmatic and contorted crudities of El Greco,” our 
doubt and dismay deepen. Finally in a chapter on 
Some Modern Tendencies there is brief mention of 
the Pre-Raphaelites, The Barbizon School and the 
Impressionists, whose names are Manet, Monet, 
Pisarro and Sisley. Whistler’s name is mentioned 
with approval several times in the course of the 
work, Sargent’s at least once, those of Renoir, 
Degas and Cézanne not at all. Concerning all the 
recent unpleasant events in the world of art there is 
discreet silence. 

Let us admit that the book is honest, generally 
sensible and sufficiently informed, according to its 
lights. The historical summary is deft and clear 
so far as it goes. “The whole is dry, tedious, con- 
ventional, utterly uninspiring. “he author’s good 
intention cannot be doubted, but he underestimates 
the intelligence of our “future patrons of art in 
America.” If henceforward they hate the very 
thought of the Three Major Arts they cannot be 
blamed. Probably they will be influenced to no 
such degree, for the instinct that leads certain peo- 
ple to the arts is powerful and will survive any 
discouragement. After all, is it really true that the 
“Young men and women in high school and col- 
lege are growing up in virtual ignorance of art as 
art, as a source of pleasure, as an influence upon 
life?” If so, it is their own fault. Is there 
any lack in our colleges of courses organized to 
remedy this evil? Not in one with which we are 
acquainted, and which we suppose may be con- 
sidered representative, where the most general 
courses in the Nature, History and Practice of Art 
manage to include an abundance of detail that 


might well put this particular book to shame, where 
the student may roam at will among courses in 
Architecture, courses in Greek and Romanesque 
and Renaissance and Modern Sculpture, courses in 
Sienese and Florentine and Venetian and Spanish 
and French and Flemish Painting. And the laity 
at large, to which the author hopes that the book 
may be “acceptable and useful,” what of it? Here 
we are no longer concerned with young people, but 
with the adult intelligence. It takes all kinds of 
people to make a world, and it so happens that the 
world is full of people who are laymen in art who 
yet have exceedingly good and, not rarely, brilliant 
minds. When one of these chooses to inform him- 
self concerning, let us say, the history of Italian 
Painting, will he discover either the information 
or the intellectual nourishment he requires in a 
text book whose general tone and quality is about 
that of a bed-time story? Will he be satisfied with 
this: “To balance is to hold or be in equilibrium,” 
or with, ‘““Zeuxis and Agatharcus were other cele- 
brated painters, unfortunate like their fellows in 
the complete destruction of their works’? Some- 


thing tells us that he will prefer Venturi or Von 
Marle. 


Apparently the book is really addressed to one 
portion of the laity, to the people who hate to make 
an effort, to the lazy-minded. Yes, that is clearly 
the case. “Long books are discouraging to many 
people,’ the author tells us. He wanted to write 
‘‘a short one that might have a fair chance of being 
read through without too much skipping.” He 
takes what he believes to be pardonable pride “in 
announcing that there is not one foot-note in the 
book.” Neither is there an index. As for the 
illustrations, which range from the Victory of 
Samothrace and the Primavera to Whistler’s 
Mother, “the reader’s convenience has been studied 
by so placing them on the page that in no instance 
is it necessary to turn the book. Nor are there any 
reference notes in the text to the pictures, 
because a reader’s attention is disturbed and diverted 
by such references.” “There are people who believe 
that no knowledge worth having is acquired without 
some effort. “The author is not among these. He 
demands of the reader neither initiative nor intel- 
lectual curiosity. Whoever feels that we get out 
of any form of human activity just about as much 
as we put into it may—and assuredly will—direct 
his attention elsewhere. DupbLey Poore. 





BOOKS RECEIVED 


AN AUBREY BEARDSLEY LeEcTURE. By A. W. 
King. (With an Introduction and Notes by 
R. A. Walker and some Unpublished Letters and 

» Drawings.) London: R. A. Walker, XVI The 
Avenue, Bedford Park. 1924. (18s. 6d. post 
free.) 


GRUNDZUEGE DER INDISCHEN Kunst. Von St. 
Kramrisch. Hellera bei Dresden: Avalun-Ver- 
lag. 1924. (28 Goldmark, $7.00.) 


EINFUEHRUNG IN DIE KUNST DES OsTENS. Von 


Art Strupies. 1924. Medieval Renaissance and 
Modern. Edited by Members of the Depart- 
ments of Fine Arts at Harvard and Princeton 
Universities. Arthur McComb, Allan Mar- 
quand, Walter W. S. Cook, E. Baldwin Smith, 
Frederick Mortimer Clapp and Frank Jewett 


Mather, Jr. Princeton, New Jersey: Princeton 
University Press ($3.50 net.) 
BrRonzes ANTIQUES DE LA CHINE. (Appartenant 


au Geel loo et: Giey mae ara View lich oumelo- ya 


Ernst Diez. (Mit Dreiundsiebzig Abbildun- Avec U e Preface et des Notes de M. Paul Pel- 
gen.) Wien: Hellerau. Im Avalun-Verlag. liot. 1924. Paris et Bruxelles. G. Van Oéest, 
1924. (20 Goldmark, $5.00.) Editeur. 
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POSTSCRIPTS 


"ART VIVANT, a new bi-monthly, appears 
this month. Florent Fels is editor-in-chief. 

It will not neglect the past, and will keep its readers 
au courant with “immediate manifestations.” 
Painting, sculpture, decorative and applied arts, in- 
terior decorations, exhibitions and expositions, will 
all be included in the 40 quarto pages of the new 
review. Its list of contributors and collaborateurs is 
impressive. It includes: Messrs. Jean Ajalbert, of the 
Académie Goncourt, Arséne Alexandre, Roger Al- 
lard, Gaston Baty, Luc Benoist, Bissiére, Jacques- 
Emile Blanche, André Breton, Francis Carco, Capi- 
tan, Chareau, Clouzot, Pl. Couchoud, Jean Coc- 
teau, René Crevel, Delafosse, Fernand Divoire, 
André Doderet, Raoul Dufy, D’Ardenne de Tizac, 
Carl Einstein, Raymond Escholier, Elie Faure, Paul 
Fiérens, Francois Fosca, Galanis, Gustave Geffroy 
of the Académie Concourt, Georges Grappe, J. G. 
Goulinat, J. Guiffrey, curator of the Louvre, 
Hackin, curator of Musée Guimet, Edouard Harau- 
court, curator of the Musée de Cluny, Jean Hugo, 
Edmond Jaloux, Clément-Janin, Tristan Klingsor, 
Laboureur, Le Corbusier-Saugnier, Simon Lévy, 
Frédéric Lefevre, Lhote, Tervueren, Rob Mallet- 
Stevens, Pierre MacOrlan, Camille Mauclair, 
Maurice des Ombiaux, Auguste Perret, Peyronny, 
Maurice Raynal, Gabriel Réal, Jean Robiquet, Con- 
servateur du Musée Carnavalet, Samuel Saradin, 
Philippe Stern, T’abarant, Temporal, architecte, 
Paul Valéry, F. Vanderpyl, Van Genney, Jean- 
Louis Vaudover, Verneau, curator of the Trocadéro 
Museum, Ambroise Vollard, André Warnod, Serge 
Romothi se a ee, ane Walter Sickert says: 
“Since we are talking of art produced in Paris, 
Picasso is certainly not a patch on Poulbot, or 
Genty, or Métivet, or Arnac, or the amazing 
Laborde.” Poor Picasso! poor Poulbot! poor Wal- 
tend /l) fa ¥o 4  Arsngle nudespy keno 
writes Francis Carco in his new book “The Nude 
in Modern Painting,” “reveals Renoir to us better 
than his landscapes or portraits.’ Carco’s sym- 
pathies are all with the modern spirit as opposed 
to the official are of the last century, as readers of 
his novels might guess. * * * * (George Ber- 
nard Shaw says that auto-satisfaction will be the 
ruin of France. Shaw thinks that French art is 
characterized by “provincial immobility.” “The 
French spirit,” says the prophet of Adelphi Ter- 
race, “is no longer represented in literature; it 
cannot even find expression in the newspapers, 
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which are desperately Americanized.” We half 
apree, “= °***-* ~ At the -‘Théatre: dessenamips 
Elysées, the Ballets Suedois recently attempted to 
combat public apathy by producing an “instantan- 
éiste” ballet called ‘“‘Relache,” devised by the inde- 
fatigable Francis Picabia, with music by Erik Satie. 
At the end of the performance Francis and Erik 
appeared on the stage in a 5 HP. Citroen. * * * * 
There was a cinematographic Entr’acte created by 
René Clair. This film created a more profound 
impression than the Picabia-Satie ballet, which was 
not as amusing as its creators believed it to be. 
* * * * Gustave Coquiot has just published a 
book called “Jes Peintres Maudits.” ‘The title is 
arresting, at any rate. ~* “> = "SSN igpG@ fan: 
published in Brussels, has printed Tristan Tzara’s 
“Mouchoir de Nuages,’” which was produced at 
the Cigale last May, during the Soirées de Paris 
organized by M. le Comte Etienne de Beaumont. 
It is a tragedy in fifteen acts and out-pirouettes 
Pirandello. * * * * Gustave Fuss-Amore and 
Maurice des Ombiaux have been writing about 
Montparnasse in the MERCURE. ‘They say that 
quite unintentionally Modigliani started the cus- 
tom of open-air exhibitions. Modigliani used to 
try to sell pictures to his friends on the street, lean- 
ing his canvases against the trees to show them. 
Naturally they attracted the attention of passersby 
who frankly “told the world” just what they 
thought of them in no uncertain terms. * * * * 
Georgette Leblanc’s film “L’Inhumaine’’ has been 
shown at the Medeleine-Cinema. Its admirers ac- 
claim this picture as a “film which really marks a 
triumphal date in French cinematographic evolu- 
tion.” Perhaps. * * * *~ Parisiisniakineesctiye 
preparations for the opening of the Exposition of 
Decorative Arts. So many visitors are expected 
that a footbridge is being built across the Seine to 
divert traffic from the Pont de la Concorde. * * * * 
M. Fels, who wrote two columns entitled ‘“Seurat 
Enters the Louvre,” forgot to say that “Le 
Cirque” was bequeathed to the Louvre by an Ameri- 
can citizen, the late John Quinn. Seurat’s master- 
pieces are widely dispersed. ‘La Baignade,” which 
was sold for 300,000 francs, is in England. “Hon- 
fleur” is owned by Herr Goetz of Berlin. The 
“Grand Jatte”’ is in the collection of a Chicago 
artist and connoisseur. 
Paris: 


December, 1924. 
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Studio of Johan C. Johansen 
Member: A.N.A., N.A. 1915, Port P., Players, N.A.C., 
Salmay Cyan. DIC. 


His Canvas Cracked: 
His Picture, Ruined! 


In an effort to protect his art from the elements, Van Dyck, the 
great experimental colorist of the 15th Century, once applied a new- 
ly-discovered preparation to a large and highly-finished painting. 
Then he set it out to dry. 

Imagine his dismay to find the sun’s rays had split his canvas and 
utterly ruined his work! 

Had Van Dyck lived today, he could have painted without fear of the 
future. He could have painted with Devoe colors, vouched for by 
scientific research; by exacting standards of manufacture; and by 
Devoe’s 171 years’ experience. 


DEVOE 
Artists’ Naterials 


Menufactured by 


DEVOE & RAYNOLDS CoO., INC. 
New York Chicaga 
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Announcing 


A SPECIAL AMERICAN NUMBER of 
THE ARTS 


A fully illustrated review of The Metropolitan Museum’s greatest recent achievement, the New American 
Wing, by Meyric Rogers, will be the leading article of the American Number of THe Arts for February. 


Mr. Rogers began work on his study of the New American Wing for THr Arts MaGazIne before 
the building was opened to the public. Believing in the great importance of the work of the generous gift 
of Mr. and Mrs. De Forrest, THE Arts requested Mr. Rogers to select and have made such photographs 
as would fully record the new undertaking, and illustrate his essay. Both through his former position in 
The Metropolitan Museum and his present work as Professor of Fine Arts at Smith College, as well as 
through his fortunate combination of special knowledge and enthusiasm, Mr. Rogers is particularly equipped 
to write an account of the New American Wing, which will remain a permanent contribution to the litera- 
ture of American art. 


In recognition of the hundredth anniversary of the birth of George Inness, Lloyd Goodrich has written 
for Tue Arts on the influence of Inness in American landscape painting. 


The notable current exhibitions will be reviewed in February by Dudley Poore. These and other 
articles are part of our plan to make the February issue of THe Arts an enlarged special American number 
to celebrate the second year of the magazine’s progress under its present ownership. 


THE ARTS PUBLISHING CORPORATION 
19 EAST 59th STREET NEW YORK CITY 
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EXHIBITION 


OF 


SCULPTURE ard DRAWINGS | 


CECIL HOWARD 


Beginning January 6th 


DAILY SUNDAYS 
PVAIM: to 10°P:M. SE PeVitol 64P eM. 





THE WHITNEY STUDIO 


8 WEST 8TH STREET NEW YORK CITY 


























PAINTINGS | SCOTT & FOWLES 
BY | HAVE EXCEPTIONAL PAINTINGS, 
DRAWINGS AND WATER COLORS 
AMERICAN ARTISTS “ 
OF TO-DAY 
CONDER GUILLAUMIN 
pee nN MARTIN ORPEN 
BOYD PRENDERGAST ECM Ge aayoreata 
ee tt VP ae MANCINI SARGENT 
DICKINSON PASCIN i asi aS) OTR 
ee eHEEUER RENOIR WHISTLER 
KUNIYOSHI SPENCER | 
LAWSON WRIGHT | Foret 
| GALLERIES 
THE DANIEL GALLERY | 667 FIFTH AVE. NEW YORK CITY 
600 MADISON AVENUE Between 52nd and 53rd Streets 
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An EXHIBITION of 


BRITISH PAINTINGS 


New and Old 


Containing important paintings selected from the 
Wembley show, including works by Hogarth, 
Romney, Reynolds, Gainsborough, Lawrence, Tur- 
ner, Lavery, John, Orpen, McAvoy, and Shannon. 





January llth to February 28th, inc usive 


GRAND CENTRAL ART GALLERIES 


FIFTEEN VANDERBILT AVENUE GRAND CENTRAL TERMINAL, NEW YORK 


(Taxicab Entrance) 























Booklet on Color CHINESE ART 


The following articles dealing with CHINESE 
ART have appeared in the BuRLINGTON MaAGa- 


| / ZINE. Copies of these issues may be obtained 
: y be obtained at 
| fr €€, A complete and comprehensive $1.00 each, except Nos. 137, 149, 167, 175,. 189, 
| treatise on the art of mixing 214, 236 and 242, which are $2.00 each, and Nos. 
tints of colors, by M. E. Pres- LOTS 192, 195 to 197, 200 to 202 and 204 to 206, 
‘ vhich are $4.00 each. 
cott, free to every new sub- stiches orate go 
h l M ° Chinese bronze Mirrors.......... K. Takeuchi 102 
scriber Or renewal. ention Tuan Fang's Altar. .ncrta sete Hamilton Bell 149 
H H A famous Chinese: Bronze....... W. Perceval Yetts 246 
which. Short a offer only. Chinese Stone Sculpture at Boston..F, W. Coburn 103 
Articles every month on figure Early Chinese Pottery........... B. Rackham 175 
: : Corean Potteryicies teas tenaeene R. Petrucci 116 
drawing, lettering, posters, com- Rare Ming Waseisnuc suc eine ieee 189 
I I- ~ R. L. Hobson 191, 192, 
mercial SEEMING SS et eiae ’Eumorfopoulos Collection ...... | 195, 196, 197, 200, 202, 
tions, school notes, etc. , 205, 214 
: sae Hobson 201, 204, 
; ‘ Mot Chinese Porcelain in the Gow ae 215, 217, 219, 258, 
12 issues, $2.50; Life subscription, Collection™eeunemeeee es ace eee ' 259, 260 
| $25.00; Canadian and Foreign, Chinese Jade <2) nscbaueesaeenee J. B. Maxwell ey 
$3.00; Sample, 25c. Animals in ‘Chinese Ast.) jesse Arthur Waley 242 
ree Febd dae Once SE PATO sac Roger. Fry 242 
| é Some Chinese Antiquities........ Roger Fry 249 


(WHEN ORDERING PLEASE QUOTE NUMBERS.) 


AMERICAN ART STUDENT Further Lish of Arvicies se eae 


AND COMMERCIAL ARTIST THE BURLINGTON MAGAZINE 

- For Connoisseurs ; : Published Monthly 
Established September, 1916 Perch. hone by ihe Wear aa 

21 PARK ROW, NEW YORK CITY 17 OLD BURLINGTON STREET 





| LONDON, W. 1. 
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EXHIBITION of PAINTINGS 
by 
HENRY MATTSON azd GERRIT HONDIUS 
January 3rd to 17th 
ANDREW DASBURG 
and 
KATHERINE SCHMIDT 
January roth to jist 


DAILY ce SUNDAYS 
Die vie to 10° P.M. Deb aVia to;O—gb, Vis 
THE WHITNEY STUDIO CLUB 
LOWEST 81H STREET NEW YORK CITY 


























C. W. KRAUSHAAR 
ART GALLERIES 


680 FIFTH AVENUE New York 


DUDENSING 
GALLERIES 















PAINTINGS 
AMERICAN and EUROPEAN 









We guarantee expert service 
in obtaining the paintings you 
personally desire. Your ex- 





pressed wishes whether by mail 
or in person will receive 
conscientious attention. 











Forty-three years’ experience 





without charge. 







Yvette Guilbert and Oscar Wilde at the 
Jardin de Paris, by H. Toulouse Lautrec 


PAINTINGS BY MODERN MASTERS 45 WEST 44th STREET 


NEW yO Rais 








OF 
AMERICAN AND EUROPEAN ART 
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CANVAS 


(LINEN AND COTTON) 
for PORTRAIT, LANDSCAPE, MURAL AND COMMERCIAL PAINTING 


in widths from 17 inches to 13 feet 6 inches, lengths to 43 yards, in one piece 


J. Blockx Fils, Oil and Water Colors, in tubes, also Mediums 
“THE FINEST IN THE WORLD” 


ARTISTS’ MATERIALS 
SCHNEIDER & CO., INC., 2102 Broadway, near 73rd St. 


Imported and Domestic 


For Artist and Student 


Sole Agents 
Phone Endicott 6586 














The NEW GALLERY 


600 Madison Avenue Near 57th Street 


RENO of PARIS 


First Exhibition in America 
January 17th to January 30th 
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MODERN FRENCH EXHIBITION 
From the Zbrowsky Gallery, Paris. 


Latest work by ACHER, CLAIRIN, KISLING, 
FOURNIER, CERIA, BARA, UTRILLO and 
others. 


January 31st to February 13th 








J. B. Neumann’s Printroom 
19 East 57th Street, New York 





NEXT EXHIBITIONS 
& 


CHARLES SHEELER 
MAX WEBER 





























CALIFORNIA SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS 
(Formerly Mark Hopkins Institute) 
CALIFORNIA STREET SAN FRANCISCO 
Spring Term Opens January Fifth 
Life and Portrait Painting and Drawing, Landscape 
Painting, Perspective, Anatomy, Decorative Design, Applied 
Arts, and Normal Teachers’ Course. Night School, Mon- 

day, Wednesday and Friday, seven to ten o’cleck. 
Write for catalogue. 
Leg F. Ranpoven, Director 























Winter term—49th Year of 
THE ART STUDENTS’ LEAGUE 

Life Drawing and Painting, Portrait, Still Life, Illustra- 
tion and Composition, Antique, Modeling, (Portrait and 

Figure), Etching and Lithography, directed by 
Homer Boss Richard F. Lahey Boardman Robinson 
George B. Bridgman Leo Lentelli H. E. Schnakenberg 
Frank V. DuMond Hayley Lever Duncan Smith 
Eugene Fitsch Allen Lewis Allen Tucker 
Anne Goldthwaite Charles J. Martin William von Schlegell 
Frederick W. Goudy Kenneth Hayes Miller Edmund F. Ward 


Chas. W. Hawthorne Kimon Nicolaides Forbes Watson 
Robert Ward Johnson Joseph Pennell George E. Wolfe 


A New Class in Wood Block and Color Printing—Allen 
Lewis under the direction of Mr. Joseph Pennell. 


FOR CATALOGUE ADDRESS: 
The ART STUDENTS’ LEAGUE of N. Y. 
“Box A” 215 WEST 57tH STREET New York 

















THE PENNSYLVANIA ACADEMY 
of the FINE ARTS 
BROAD AND CHERRY STREETS, PHILADELPHIA 


Oldest Art School in America. Instruction in Painting, 
Sculpture and Illustration. Barsara Bett, Curator. 
Write for Circular 




















Baco BATIK Dyes 


Packed in 2-ounce tins—Shipped Parcel Post. A wide 
assortment of highly concentrated colors covering every 
requirement. Used generally by artists and commercial 
houses. Write for list with prices. 


BACHMEIER & COMPANY, Inc. 
442 West 37TH STREET New York, N. Y. 
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BOUND VOLUMES 


Bound Volumes Nos. 5 and 6 of THe Arts, January to 
June, 1924, inclusive, and July to December, inclusive, 
will be ready before the next issue comes from the press. 
Those desiring copies should place. their orders at once. 
| Price $6.00 per volume. 


THE ARTS 














WILDENSTEIN & CO. 


High-Class OLD PAINTINGS AND 
WORKS OF ART, TAPESTRIES 
AND FURNITURE 








NEW YORK 647 Fifth Avenue 
57 Rue La Boetie 


| PARIS 




















NEW YORK 12 EAST 57TH STREET 
PARIS (8e) :: 87 AVENUE DE FRIEDLAND 


DURAND-RUEL 
PAINTINGS 

















For the benefit of those of our readers who bu 
bookshops where the magazine may be purcha 


If by any chance your dealer does not carry a Saul of Tue Arts, we shall, if you can conveniently furnish us with 
his’ name and address, be pleased to take up with him the matter of placing an order. 


possible for you to secure your copy cach month. 


BALTIMORE, MD. 
* Hirshberg Co., 418 N. Howard St. 
Hochschild, Kohn & Co., Lexington and Howard. 


BOSTON, MASS. 
Coolidge Corner News Co., 262 Harvard St., Brook- 
ine, 
Old Corner Book ew Bromfield St. 
Smith & McCance, 5 Ashburton Pl. 
Vendome News, 261 Dartmouth St. 


gout ak Nese 
. W. eer 447 Fulton St. 


phe 4 3 
Psy, Leto % W. Chippewa St. 
William Hengerer & Co., obs eats St. 
C. H. Meibohm, 326 Conn. St. 
Max Weingarden, White Bids. 


CARMEL, CALIF. 


The Seven Arts. 

CHICAGO, ILL. 
Brentano’s, 218 So. Wabash Ave. 
Fanny Butcher’s Shop, 75 E. Adams St. 


eke International Book Store, 22 N. Michigan 
Marcball Field & Co., Book Section 

The Chicago Book Store, 62 E. Monroe St. 

The Post Office News Co., 31 W. Monroe St, 
Walden Book Shop, 307 Plymouth Ct. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO. 
Richard Laukhuff’s Book Store, 40 Taylor Arcade. 


COLUMBUS, OHIO. 
McClelland & ie 26 N. High St. 


DENVER, COL 
Herrick Book to. 934 15th St. 
H, R. Meininger, 409 16th St. 


DES MOINES, IOWA. 
Fidlér & Pearlman, 511 Grand Ave. 
Hyman’s News and Book Store, 407 Sixth Ave. 


Bee MICH. 
oh Q’ Leary, Fine Arts, 2540 Woodward Ave. 
Fay, . Sheehan & Co., 1550 Woodward Ave. 
he Book Nook, 4650 Woodward, at Forest. 


HOLLYWOOD, CALIF. 
Miss Unity Pegues, 6520 Hollywood Blvd. 


epee ANGELES, CALIF. 
H. Kamps, 722 So. Figueroa St. 

Natok Book Store, 104 W. Ist St. 

The Print Rooms, 1748 Sycamore Ave. 
MADISON, WIS. 

C. A. Weaver, Book Corner, Mifflin Arcade. 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. 

Hampel’s Book Shop, 211 Wells St. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
Mabel Ulrich’s Bookshop, 71 So. 12th St. 


MONTEREY, CALIF. 
Monterey News Agency, Alvarado St. 


NEW ORLEANS, LA. 
Wallace, 105 Royal St. 


If you bought this copy from the dealer, why not place a subscription with him when purchasing your next 
are many advantages in being a regular subscriber—you save $1.00 a year compared with the price you i 
magazine by single copies each month—you get the magazine sooner and save yourself the inconvenience of be havi 
it each month, and sometimes the annoyance of finding your dealer sold out just when you want the geile 


place a subscription at any of the above points. 


$5.00 A YEAR 


19 EAST 59th STREET 


BROOKLYN EAGLE PRESS 


as 


WHERE TO BUY THE ARTS 


their copy from the dealer each month we are listing below a few of the: 


THE ARTS 














We wish to make it as easy as 


NEW YORK, YY. 
Beacon Book tit 43 East 45th St 
Belgorod, Sixth Ave. and 11th St. 
Brentano’s Fifth Ave., at 27th St. 
Clinton Bookstore, 62 West 8th St. 99 -” 
College Book Store, 1224 Amsterdam Ave. 
Columbia University Press Book Store, 2960 whee! 
and 116th St. 
Wm. Einsel, 34 East S8th St. 
I. Ginsburg, 75 West 9th St. 
Gordon & Margoli lia i ek pe St 
Hanfstaengl, 153 t 57th 
yeaa Higgins, 127 Ae PY 
Tolliday Book Shop, 10 West 47th St. 
Hotel Brevoort, Fifth Ave., at 8th St. 
Montross Gallery, 550 Fifth Ave. 
Penquin Book hop, 39 W. 8th St. 
S. Slesinger, Hotel Ansonia, 73rd & Broadway! 
Sunwise Turn, Inc., 51 E. 44th St. ‘ 
Times Building, Basement. 
Twin Arts Shop, 44 E, 59th St. eh : 
Wanamaker’s, Broadway at 9th St. — 
Washington Sq. Book Shop, 27 W. sth Se abe 
Me Gs 794 Lexington Ave. ; redirte. e 
. J. Whaley, 749 Fifth Ave. A ew ety Pt 


hepa 
Holtz News Co., 103 N. 16th St. 
McLaughlin & Barnhart, 206-208 S. 14th bse on 


PHILADELPHIA, PA, 
Centaur Bookshop, 1224 Chancellor St. 
Staton Bros., 5402 Germantown Ave. 
Wanamaker’s, Market St. : 


OR ORE, ; 
. Gill Co., S. E. cor Sth and Stark Sts. fe) 
ne 8 Candy Store, Broadway and Yamhill aie ‘ 
PROVINCETOWN, MASS. 5 
. Patrick. 
. Pfeiffer, Box 425, 
RICHMOND, VA. 
L. P. Levy Co., 603 E. Broad St. 
SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH. 
Inter-Mountain Art Co., 336 So. Main St. 
SANTE FE, NEW MEXICO. 
Spanish & Indian Trading Co. 
SAN DIEGO, CALIF. 


Artemesia Book Shop, 1186 Sixth St. 
Frank C. Orr, 1153-1157 4th St. 


SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 
Paul Elder, Books, 239 Post St. 
French Book Shop, 324 Stockton St. 


SPOKANE, WASH. 
John W. Graham & Co. 
TERRE HAUTE, IND. Cae 
Kadel’s Art Shop, 125 So. 7th St Poe 
WASHINGTON, D. C. eee 
Miss Jane Bartlett, 1336 Conn. Ave. 
Brentano’s, F & 12th Sts. 
WOODSTOCK, N. Y. 
Norman Elwyn News Store, Woodstock’. 


| REGO SE SEE TETAS 





